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This is the Stevens No. 520. 


The Stevens Natural Sighting System gives you 
an instantaneous and natural sight at your 
bird. A quick sight allows you to take full 
advantage of the wonderful speed of the operat- 
ing mechanism. The Stevens 520 Repeater is 
the FASTEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


Ask Your Dealer. 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


The Factory of Precision. 
Dept. 321. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Best Books For Boys 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 









HE solution of the parents’ problem of providing for the growing boy reading at once healthy and 
satisfying to his craving for action and adventure. In the Jack Books the longing of the normal 
boy for Western stories is gratified, the interest is absorbed and the mind is unconsciously led to 

phases of life that are elevating and instructive. 

The books are the story of a young New York lad, sent to Stillwater ranch in the Rockies for his 
health, who becomes the companion of a vetefan of the frontier. For each of six succeeding years he is 
led through new territory: and experiences, accumulating much of the lore of plain and mountain, enriched 
with tales of the old West. 

Ranch life, travel and hunting on the lonely plains, Indian camps, mountain 
climbing, trapping and canoeing are described. ‘There is not a dull page, and 
the author manages to put much of the spirit of the West into his books. Jack 
is a real boy, and the books are stories for live boys—not lectures in disguise. 











$1.25 per volume, postpaid. $7.50 per set 





Jack The Young Ranchman Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack Among The Indians Jack: The Young Trapper 
Jack In The Rockies Jack The Young Explorer 
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DELIVERING THE Birp. 

SHOOTING IN MisstssrpP1 (Painting by Ed- 
mund Osthaus). 


Covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America as this field has 
never before been covered, and is 
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TURKEY SHOOTING. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY 





@ Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life inthe Open. Handbooks 


of Sport. 


Books that make “roughing it” easy. 


Books for Fisherman, 


Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, Nature Lover, Books of Travel and 


Adventure for Young and Old. 


Book Catalogue Free on Application. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Untle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 

_Rowland E. Robinson. Another charmin ory of 
life in innermost Yankeeland. Dn and delightful 
stories of a delightful life. A splendid book for boys and 
scarcely less pleasing to their elders. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


American Big Game Hunting. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theodore 
Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell, editors. | Narra- 
tives of white goat hunting, elk hunting, old times in 
the Black Hills, prong-buck coursing, nights with the 
grizzlies, buffalo days, blacktails in the Bad Lands, notes 
On forest reservations and game refuges. Contributors: 
Theodore Roosevelt; George Bird Grinnell, Owen Wis- 
ter, Winthrop Chanler, Col. George S. Anderson, Col. 
Roger D. illiams, Archibald Rogers, F. C. ‘Crocker, 
2a Sage, and others. Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and’ Theodore Roosevelt. LIllus- 
Like its predecessors, the present volume is de- 
voted chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of 
Northern America; yet it does not confine itself to any 
one land, though it is first of all a book about America, 
its game and its people. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. This is a fourth and by 
far the largest and handsomest of the club’s books. It 
opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, and contains an extremely 
interesting article from his pen descriptive of his visit 
to the Yellowstone Park in 1903. Other papers are on 
North American Big Game; Hunting in Alaska; The 
Kadiac Bear; Moose, Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, 
and other .big game topics. 49 pages and 46 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


American Duck Shooting. 


George Bird Grinnell. With 58 portraits of North 
American Swans, Geese and Ducks, Plans of Boats and 
Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the text and a_ chart of 
the topography ot a duck’s plumage. Cloth, 630 pages. 
Price, $3.50. ition de luxe, price, : 


The Art of Shooting. 
Charles Lancaster. An illustrated treatise on the art of 
shooting. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 


The Gun and Its Development. 


W. W. Greener. With Notes on Shooting, Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice of Guns, hoke-boring, Gun _ Trials, Theories and 
Experiments. “The Gun and Its Development” is the 
standard work of the age on — and all relating 
to them. Fully illustrated. loth, 770 pages, New 
edition, Price, $4 ¥ 


Domesticated Trout. 

Livingstone Stone. Contents: Trout Breeding Works, 
Ponds, Buildings, Hatching Apparatus, The Nursery, 
Taking the Eggs, Hatching, Care of Alevins, Rearing the 
Fry, Growing the Large Trout, General Observations, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, $2.50. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 


Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. rice, $2.00, 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 


Eugene McCarthy. A Practical Book on Fresh-Water 
Game Fish. With an introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous illustrations. Price, $1.60. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 


B, Waters. This is the latest and best manual on the 
subject. As an owner and handler of. field trial dogs, 
and one having had an exceptionally wide experience in 
the field and at field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably 
equipped to write such a work. It has already taken its 
ie as the standard authority. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


William S, Wicks. This book covers building for the 
woods from the simplest shelter to the most elaborate 
cottage, cabin or house, and their furnishing and fitting. 
The details and directions are at once simple and com- 
rehensive, and the illustrations are numerous and il- 
uminative. Cloth. Illustrated, 44 full-page plates and 
numerous text illustrations. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Pocket Kennel Record. 


A handy book for immediate record of all events and 
transactions, relieving the owner from risk of forgetting 
important kennel matters by trusting to memory. 
Morocco. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Diseases of the Dog. 


By Hugh Dalziel. A handbook for amateurs. Treats 
of the causes of disease in dogs, symptoms and treat- 
ment, modes of administering medicine, treatment in 
cases of poisoning, etc. Paper. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


To which are added the American and 
Cloth. Illustrated, Price, $1. 


F. H. Mercer. 
English Spaniel Standards. 


Pheasants; Their Natural History and Prac- 


tical Management. 


W. B. Tegetmeier. New, enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 237 pages. Price, $3.50. 


Woodcraft. 


Nessmuk. No better book was ever written for the 
help and guidance of those who go into the woods for 
sport and recreation. It is simple and practical, and 
withal a classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 
Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty spe- 
cially prepared articles by owners and designers of well- 
known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors, A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents, 


How to Build a Motor Launch from Plans. 


Charles G, Davis. A thoroughly practical guide for 
the amateur. Shorn of all blind technicalities, it con- 
siders displacement, good construction and faulty, stabil- 
ity, setting up the keel, framing and planking, with care- 
ful explanations. Each step is followed up to the care 
and running of the gas engine. Cloth, 9 folding draw- 
ings, 8 full-page plates, 40 smaller diagrams, 170 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 

F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. Two 
large, full-sized working (24x38) ccantegs in a pocket in 
a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


W. P. Stephens. Contains plain and comprehensive 
directions for the construction of canoes, row and sail 
boats, and hunting craft, directions that the amateur 
with tools can follow. Fifty plates and working draw- 
ings in separate envelope. Cloth. Illustrated. 264 
pages. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them. 


Parker B. Field. The book gives very precise instruc- 
tions by which a man with ordinary mechanical bent ma: 
build a serviceable canoe at slight cost—a plan and all 
working directions. Paper. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


16 plates. 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. As you read Forest and Stream through 
each week, you are fiequently reminded 
of one thing or another that you desire to 
purchase. Such and such must be sup- 
plied to make your Shooting, Fishing, 
Camping or Cruising outfit complete. 

2. Possibly you need waterproof shoes, or 
waterproof clothing. Or anew tent? 
It is your intention to take a much longer 
trip this time, than usual. And you may 
be located where you do not have ac- 
cess to sporting goods houses where all 
of your wants can be filled. In fact, 
even the best of us are often in doubt 
when it comes to knowing where to 
get the thimg we want at the right 
price. You wish you had a friend at 
your elbow to suggest. 

3. Our experts are right at your elbow. 
It does not cost you a penny (except 
your postage) to take advantage of 
their knowledge. They know where 
to buy and how. It is their business 
—and your advantage. 

4, Glance carefully over our advertising 
columns. If you don’t see what you 
want, write in to our Information De- 
partment. You will receive a full de- 
tailed reply—post haste—we’re always 
on the job. 

Isn’t this worth while, if for no other 

reason than to get the right information 

on how to reach your destination by the 
quickest and surest routes—what railroads 
or steamship lines to take? 

Don’t put this off. Co-operate with us by 

telling your relatives and friends, what we 

can do for them. 

Keep posted. Write to 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 





Life and Sport in Labrador 
NAPOLEON A. COMEAU. 


In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower 
St. Lawrence and Gulf,” Mr. Comeau has made a valu- 
able addition to the literature of rod and rifle—and more. 
It is a book of engrossing Fe gre interest to the sports- 
man or general reader, and of rare value to the student 
of: wild life. 

The author describes the events and experiences of 
fifty years, spent in the cause of humanity and science 
in one of the most interesting and least known sections 
of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellows, 
detailing his experiences with the wild things of wood, 
shore and sea, with plenty of stirring experiences with 
big game and gamy fish. 


Illustrated, 450 pages. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Paper. Postpaid, $2.50. 
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FARMER BILLINGS’ OTTER. 


“WALLACE Dixon, trapper, residing in Bard- | 


well, Bradford county, discovered signs of an 
otter in a stream near his home, something he 
had not seen or heard of in many a year,” said 
Col. Parker, who keeps track of the doings of 
hunter folk in this State and tells about them. 
“So he lost no time in setting his long idle otter 
trap. — 

“Orville M. Billings, farmer, and a leading 
citizen of the Bardwell neighborhood, knew 
nothing about otter signs or otter, and wasn’t 
aware that Wallace Dixon had set a trap for 
one of those creatures along the Bardwell 
Creek. The morning after the trap was set he 
discovered a large sleek and exceedingly angry 
animal trying to make headway across country 
Semeeennns by a steel trap on one of its fore- 
egs. 

“Farmer Billings determined to kill the ani- 
mal. He got a club and approached the beast 
with much confidence and too little watchful- 
ness, for before he fairly knew what was going 
on the otter had taken firm hold of his leg and 
with a peculiar twist had flopped him flat in the 
snow. 

“As Farmer Billings describes it, the ding 
thing was onto him and all over him, it seemed 
to him, before he had time to think, gnawing 
and clawing and snapping and snarling and 
growling, ‘like a consarned wildcat an’ mad 
dog both together.’ 

“Soon as he could think a little Farmer 
Billings made up his mind not to kill the ani- 
mal but to get away from there as soon as he 
could. He kicked and pounded and thumped 
until he managed to make an opening of suf- 
ficient size between him and the otter to enable 
him to get to his feet. Then he turned to 
leaye the otter to itself. 

“The otter took positive hold of the farmer’s 
leg again and absolutely refused to let him go 
away. Farmer Billings couldn’t go without his 
leg, and so he was forced to stay there and 
rescue the leg if he could. Farmer Billings was 
of the opinion that the’ work of rescue lasted 
more than a quarter of an hour, but whatever 
the exact time might have been, the snow was 
covered with the mingled blood of the farmer 
and the otter when the work was done and the 
otter lay pounded out of existence. 

“Shouldering the hard won trophy, Farmer 
Billings limped with it to his sled, tumbled the 
animal and the trap into it and drove home, 
where he was promptly put to bed and a doctor 
was sent for. 

“When Trapper Dixon went out that morning 
to look at his otter-trap, hopefully, but not 
confident, he was rejoiced although his trap 
was gone. He knew that the trap wouldn't 
have gone away of its own volition, and he 
knew there was no likelihood that any other 
animal than an otter could have got into it and 
walked off with it. So Trapper Dixon started 
on the trail, feeling more elation that any 
trapper in that part of the Keystone State had 
had occasion to feel in many a year. 

“He followed the trail a long way and at 
last came to the spot wheré ‘the maker of the 
trail had been intercepted by some one, saw 
the sanguinary evidences of the otter’s struggle 
with that some one, and woke to the melancholy 
fact that the some one had not only gone off 
with the otter, but with the trap as well. 

“But I'll foller him up,’ Trapper Dixon de- 
clared. ‘I'll foller him and git that otter and 
that trap if I have to foller him all over the 
State of Pennsylvany.’ 

“Farmer Billings lived only two miles from 
the scene of his interference with the handi- 
capped wild beast and Trapper Dixon trailed 
him straight home. The doctor in the mean- 
time had been there and patched Farmer Bill- 
ae up. But the farmer was far from feeling 
well. 

“Trapper Dixon went into the house and 
without delay said to Farmer Billings that he 
had come after that trap of his and the otter 
that was in it. 

“*And I’m obleeged to you like everything, 
Farmer,’ said he, ‘fer stoppin’ of ’em as they 
went.’ 


‘ 


Perfection Bird 
Houses for the 
Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds 
and help your bird 
neighbors by securing 
one of our Martin 
Houses. 


Nesting boxes for 
Wrens, Bluebirds 
and Swallows. 


Send 10c. for new 1911 cata- 
logue of bird-houses, and 
second supplement booklet, 
containing reports from per- 
sons who put up our Martin 
Houses in 1910. 


Jacobs Bird House Co. 


404 So. Washington St. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 8) 








“Farmer Billings thought the matter over a 
little and then he remarked in effect: 

“ ‘Well, Dixon,’ said he, ‘if that’s your trap 
you are welcome to it, but all I’ve got to say 
is that you’re mighty careless leavin’ it layin’ 
around where critters like that can git into it. 
If it hadn’t been for me there’s no tellin’ where 
that pesky beast would have lugged it to. And 
in rescuin’ that trap I came ding nigh to havin’ 
my last job. You can have your trap and wel- 
come, and you’re lucky. You want to be more 
careful with it.’ ; 

“Farmer Billings had the trap brought in 
from the woodshed and it was handed over to 
Trapper Dixon. 

“ ‘But where’s the otter?’ he wanted to know. 

“If that’s the critter that was in the trap,’ 
replied Farmer Billings, ‘I’m goin’ to keep it 
for my trouble. It’s mine, for I ketched it.’ 

“And although Trapper Dixon sued Farmc.’ 
Billings before Squire Capwell to recover the 
otter, Squire Capwell decided that the farmer 
had.a right to the animal, according to law and 
equity, and he sold its pelt for more than 
enough to get him a new suit of Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes to take the place of the suit the 
fight with the otter put out of business.”—The 
Sun. 





GULLS SHOT BY ALIENS. 


Durinc the past two weeks several foreigners 
have been shooting sea gulls along by the dike 
near the Newark Bay lighthouse, says the New- 
ark Call. They use a gull for a decoy which 
was trapped by them and to its leg is fastened 
a line that permits the gull to fly about fifty 
yards. When the end of the line is reached one 
of the three men pulls the bird in, and its strug- 
gling antics attract other gulls, which are shot 
by the two men in hiding. They kill the gulls 
for their wings. Several attempts have been 
made by sportsmen to apprehend these men, but 
so far it has proved a failure. They work on 
the low tide and are prepared to get away by 
using a rowboat. It is to be hoped that the 
fish’ and game commission will put a stop to the 
violation, even though it might be necessary to 
station a warden in the vicinity. 


THE FISHERMAN’S TEST. 


“How do you know,” this man asked of the 
man hauling on the seine, “whether the fishes 
you catch are up to the limit fixed by the law? 
Have to put a tape line on some of them?” 

“Well, no,” said the fisherman, “we don’t 
exactly have to go to that trouble. We have an 
easier way of measuring them than that. ; 

“Every fisherman has sawed in the seat of 
the boat little notches of the right distance 
apart to indicate the lawful length at which fish 
may be taken, and when he takes out of the 
net a fish that doesn’t look much too long he 
lays its nose against one of these notches and 
its tail against the other. 

“If it touches the notches, why, into the bas- 
ket goes the fish; but if it doesn’t, why, then the 
fish goes overboard.”—Waterloo (Ind.) Press. 








IN AFRICA 


The East Coast—Where the Lion is at Home 


and the Elephant, the Leopard, the Hippopotamus, 
the Rhinoceros, the Tiger. 
The Palatial Steamers of the 


Union-Castle 


Enable the Tourist to 


Li 
e + e* 
Circumnavigate Africa 
in Either Direction 2 
Via West Coast — weekly sailings of Royal Mail 
Steamers from Southampton for Madeira, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal. Intermediate 
ships leave London and Southampton we Se Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, calling fort- 
nightly at Teneriffe, Las Palmas and Mossel Bay, and 
monthly at Ascension and St. Helena. Fortnightly ser- 
vice to Delagoa Bay (Lourenco Marques), and monthly 
to Beira and Mauritius. ‘ 
Via East Coast—Sailings from London and South- 
ampton every four weeks, via Suez Canal, ane at 
Marseilles, Naples, Port Said, Port Sudan, Aden, Mom- 
basa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Chinde, Beira, Delagoa’ 
Bay (Lourenco Marques) and Durban. 

THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold. The Victoria Falls, that greatest of 
all cataracts, with a sheer ne 420 feet, may be 
reached by either West Coast or East Coast service by 
rail from Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Natal or Beira. i 
The Biblical Ruins of Sheba—supposed to be the ruins 
of Solomon’s temple,are only a few miles from Victoria. 

Intending Tourists and Hunters are invited to address, 
for full information, literature, and through bookings 


General American Union-Castle Line 


A i f th 
281 Fifth ‘Avenue—NEW YORK-—8-10 Bridge Street 


Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 3-4 Fenchurch Street, London 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson, Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 


glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or hies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. ; , calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
‘women’s ents when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, 
taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
684 Lyell Avenue - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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Anglers. Free upon application. 


H. L. Leonard Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


3225.0C° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
8612 50° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 
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The Angler’s Workshop 


RODMAKING FOR BEGINNERS 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


A unique work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and the experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s book 
supersede all previous publications on the subject. ; ; 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his 
own ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information 
gathered by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in 
fishing, tournament casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates 
enot at all. He tells “the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way 
that makes results certain. All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; 
to tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament 
fly-rods. Complete specifications of well known types are given, and the chapter 
on split bamboo rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever 
published. Indispensable in the angler’s library. 

Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 
every feature of the text. Postpaid. $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Game Book 
STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of 
hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 
directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 
spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. : 

It is handsomely and durably bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who ‘goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and’a library reminder of days afield. Leather, 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 


OW TO SPEND THAT CHRISTMAS MONEY 
is suggested in Sensible Holiday Gifts for Anglers, a little 
booklet that is brim full of hints for acceptable Goods for 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York City. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 


John Street 
New York 








Width, 28 inches 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 323,Bydyx 
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Big game 
s hunters can 
outfit at the 
right prices at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Write for Cata‘ogue B. 


Shannon 
816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



















IN EMERGENCIES 
RELY UPON 


LUGER 
AUTOMATIC 


PISTOLS! 
Genuine Mauser Rifles 
Haenel Mannlicher Rifies 
Mannlicher Schoenauer Rifles 


Ask your dealer or write 


H. TAUSCHER, egyisivet 


9 @ Broadway 


New York 











The New Model 
L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 


(Built by men who manufactured the Smith Gun.) 


Ever since we sold our gun business to the Hunter 
Arms Co., of Fulton, N. Y., we have been making 
typewriters, and putting into them the quality and 
workmanship that our old gun customers appreciated. 
Special features are: Writing in Sight Inbuilt devices 
for all kinds of work, making attachments and special 
adjustments unnecessary. Ball bearings that banish 
friction at all vital wearing points. 

Our free catalogue and “X-Ray Booklet” tell the 
story. Write us to-day. 


L. C. SMITH @ BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse - - - * New York 




























Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Restored by 
THE SPECIFIC PILL. 


Gives Vital Strength and Energy. 
Price $1.00 per box, by sealed mail. 
No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. 

I know of no remedy in the whole materia medica 
equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility, Weak- 
ness, &c., brought on by overwork and worry or other 
causes. Adolph Behre, M.D., Prof. of Organic Chem. 


Send for free sealed pamphlet containing full par- 
ticulars and testimonials from PHYSICIANS AND 
LAYMEN. 


WINCHESTER & CO Chgeniate, 
Est. 1858. No. 909 Beekman Building, New York City. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


A VERMONT VICTORY. 


THE first real fight in behalf of conservation 
in the State of Vermont ended recently in a 
victory for the conservationists—that is, the peo- 
ple of the State. 

The question arose over a bill to control the 
Ottauquechee River—a méasure to grant the 
Champlain Realty Company authority to float 
logs down the Ottauquechee River. The realty 
company desired the right to improve the chan- 
nel of the river in order to permit timber cut 
on its lands along the river to be floated down 
to the Connecticut River. The Champlain Realty 
Company is said to be a subsidiary company of 
the International Paper Company. 

It was held by the opponents of the bill that 
this stream not being navigable, the riparian 
owners owned to the center of the stream, that 
the bill conferred on the corporation the right 
of eminent domain, that the measure would 
cause irreparable damage to the residents along 
the valley, that the Champlain Realty Company 
was asking that the sovereignty of the peopie 
over this stream be surrendered to it, and that 
the rights of private persons should not be taken 
for the benefit of a corporation. 

The fight in the House was led by Colonel F. 
S. Billings, whose interest in this and other mat- 
ters of conservation and preservation is very 
great. Mr. Billings—a former New Yorker— 
is a member of the Boone and Crockett Club and 
a successful big-game hunter. His energy and 
care in getting to the bottom of this whole mat- 
ter made him a most effective leader, and he was 
ably supported by many other members of the 
House. This was emphatically a fight of the 
people of Vermont. to preserve their lands and 
streams. They are to be congratulated on the 
able leadership and the sturdy devotion to prin- 
ciple which defeated this bill. 


Howarp M. Butter, who died on Dec. 22 in 
his forty-fifth year, was one of the Buller 
brothers who have long been identified with fish 
cultural work in Pennsylvania. William Buller 
is superintendent of the Corry hatchery; Nathan 
R. Buller is superintendent of the Wayne hatch- 
ery; A. G. Buller is superintendent of the Erie 
hatchery; Howard M. Buller was superintendent 
of the Bellefonte hatchery. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DUTY. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we print an argument 
in favor of the hunting of prairie chickens with- 
out dogs. It is not a new proposition, it will 
not be received with much favor, but it is worthy 
of careful thought, as it is indicative of one of 
the many new directions in which public opinion 
trends when old and well-tried plans have failed. 

There was a time when it was the belief that 
the then abundant prairie chickens could be 
saved by the passage of proper laws. Little by 
little these laws were passed, from time to time 
they were made more stringent, but still the 
supply of birds dwindled. 
the prairie country was largely accountable, but 
this and the great increase in the number of 
hunters are only items in the long list of rea- 
sons for the increasing scarcity of birds. In the 
prairie country as elsewhere the great truth has 
long been apparent, that good laws alone will 
not bring desired reforms. There must be rigid 
enforcement of these laws by conscientious war- 
dens, and honest observation of them by farmer 
and sportsman alike. There have always been too 
many “sooners” in the chicken country—men who 
shoot the young birds in early autumn in the 
closed season. There has been too much zeal 
to be on the ground early before “the other fel- 
low” has had his chance. In a wide region, 

where wardens are few and far apart, minor in- 
fractions are lost sight of, if indeed many of 
them are observed at all. 

Meanwhile the glorious birds of the prairies 
have decreased in numbers at an alarming: rate, 
and this, too, in a remarkably brief time. To 
follow them with good dogs has ever been a 
keen delight; to hunt them without dogs would, 
to the old sportsmen, seem a hollow mockery. 
Many would, if compelled to choose, prefer to 
leave their guns behind and take the dogs. To 
watch intelligent dogs at work is to many a 
greater pleasure than the shooting. 

It may come to this, not only on the prairies 
but in the stubble fields as well. If we are to 
have game, there must be more restraint, less 
license and selfishness. We must be satisfied 
with the interest on our capital, for encroaching 
on the capital year by year is ruinous. 

Bag limits are excellent where game and fish 
are scarce, but elsewhere the plan leaves much 
to be desired. In States where game and fish 
are abundant, and in which limits have lately 
been imposed, the number is invariably too high. 
There it is noticed that large parties return 
home, each man with the exact number allowed 
by law. Special efforts are made to fill out that 
number, and even the least skilled members 
usually boast “the limit.” Then there are gun- 
ners who regard the fall bag limit as their just 
due, since they have paid for a license to shoot. 

What has been said of the shooting is equally 
true of fishing. Ruinous methods of taking fish, 
in season ‘and out, have too long been tolerated. 


The settling up of; 


Our laws are in the main excellent, enforcement 
fair, observance not what it should be. The time 
may come when it will be necessary to impose 
other restrictions which, to the average angler, 
will prove as odious as would the barring of 
bird dogs to the gunner. It is not unlikely that 
one of these will be the prohibition of all forms 
of angling save fly-fishing in certain waters. This 
has already been done in Michigan and, as we 
have pointed out, the result has justified the 
means employed. There one of the trout streams 
has by law been closed to all lures save the fly, 
and in it the trout have increased. 

Limiting the angler to the use of single hooks 
will probably be another restriction. 

Licenses to fish may be the next move, and 
the fishing public generally will have only itself 
to blame if this change is brought about. There 
are already indications that this will be accom- 
plished, if at all generally, by enlisting the sup- 
port of the gunners who do not fish but who pay 
for shooting licenses. A license to fish or shoot 
at one’s option will probably be the entering 
wedge, to be followed by separate licenses, cost- 
ing individuals but a small sum, but producing 
large revenues. 

President Taft said, on New Years day, that 
it is the administration’s intention this year to 
enforce strictly the existing laws rather than 
to look for relief from present ills in new laws. 
It is an excellent sentiment. It should be re- 
membered by all persons interested in game and 
fish preservation. Present laws need only be 
made more simple, and enforced. 


THE conservation movement is gaining strength. 
Its effect may be seen in the court decisions 
against the pollution of streams. The State 
Board of Health of New Jersey has ordered a 
half dozen villages lying along the Hackensack 
River to stop polluting that waterway, although 
the portion of the river affected is tide water. 
The Supreme Court of New York State has 
ordered the village of Sharon Springs to stop 
polluting Brimstone Creek. The village con- 
tended that the State had approved the plans 
for its sewage system; the riparian owners, 
mostly dairymen, complained that the water was 
unfit for use. The court held that no prescrip- 
tive rights on the part of a municipal corpora- 
tion or of an individual exist to create a public 
nuisance detrimental to the rights and health of 
riparian owners. 


R 
WuHeEN John Enright, the famous salmon fly- 


caster and angler, died in the prime of life, his 
mother felt his loss more keenly than any of 
her friends thought. She continued to look after 
the welfare of the guests at her hotel in Castle- 
connel, Ireland, many of whom were anglers, 
but early last month her health failed, and in a 
week she was laid to rest beside her son in the 
cemetery overlooking the beautiful River Shan- 
non, so well beloved by both. 
















































































Baltimore to Bangor and Back 


A Leisurely Cruise on a Small Yacht from 
the Chesapeake Northeastward 


By E. P. 


HIS title is, to be sure, rather aliiterative 
than precise, for we sailed a little beyond 


Bangor and we came back only as far 
as our home port, New Haven. But it will 
serve to outline a three months’ summer cruise. 

The craft that carried us is a small schooner 
yacht of Crowninshield design and Gloucester 
build, 35 feet waterline, 50 feet over all, nearly 
8 feet draft. She is snugly rigged, with a main 
boom that hardly goes over the taffrail and with- 
out topmasts. For light sails she carries a bal- 
loon jib and a fisherman’s staysail, both ex- 
tremely useful in long runs. She is strongly 
built and rigged, an excellent sea boat, easily 
handled in any weather by two men; in short, 
she is a cruiser, pure and simple. I have always 
been an admirer of the Gloucester fishing 
schooner and I was greatly pleased to come 
upon a yacht which, in build and design and 
in appearance, too, is a kind of refined fisher- 
man, a yacht and yet with the plain evidence 
in her looks of her descent from hardworking 
ancestors that had seen service on the banks. 
Two or three times, as we were lying at anchor 
with our swordfish stand conspicuous on the 
bowsprit, we had the amusing experience of 
hearing discussions of the question whether she 
was a yacht or a fisherman, carried on in that 
far-reaching tone of voice which characterizes 
conversation in a motor boat. 

I am not sure that this uncertainty about our 
appearance and character was as agreeable ‘o 
all the company as it was to me, but on the other 
hand our vanity was highly gratified when, on 
three occasions, we were saluted by the name 
of another yacht, the very prettiest little 
schooner, we think, now afloat. Such flattering 
resemblances bring with them their peculiar 
temptations, and we may come to grief in try- 
.ing to live up to the company we keep. Indeed, 
the plans which we are making for smoother 
paint next summer and for neater rigging seem 
to show that we are not untouched by social 
aspirations. But by keeping the swordfish stand 
on the bowsprit and by remembering the family 
tree in Mr. Crowninshield’s office, we hope to 
remind ourselves that our grandmother belonged 
to the working classes. 

She is what wou'd be called a two-man boat; 
that is, she does not need more than two men 
to handle her even in a crowded harbor or in 


MORRIS 


heavy weather, and I began the cruise with one 
man, counting myself the second. 

It would be impertinent for me to praise my 
companion and helper, but I cannot allude to 
him without saying that we are all under a debt 
of gratitude to him for unvarying courtesy, kind- 
ness and generosity. I have had some experi- 
ence in cruising, but for each thing that I know 
about handling a vessel he knows twenty. Nomi- 





THE YACHT. 


nally on the ship’s papers I was master, and I 
thought it fair to assume the responsibility for 
difficult decisions, as I should. have taken the 
responsibility for disaster, but he was more truly 
skipper than I was, and I shall call him by that 
name. In one respect we were almost equal; 
there is a motor in the 12-foot tender and 
neither of us knew or cared much about an 
engine. The result was that the machine ran— 
at times. It was like a telephone, an intolerable 
nuisante, and an indispensable convenience. It 
was in the hands of some eight doctors, each of 


whom had his own diagnosis, expressed with 
unconcealed contempt of the physician who had 
preceded him in the treatment of the case. But 
the engine towed us into harbor three times 
when it was distinctly convenient to get in and 
served us admirably after we had added to our 
crew a competent engineer, in the person of the 
skipper’s son. I suppose that one cannot get 
the best out of even so inanimate a thing as an 
engine without paying the price of a personal 
interest in it. My affections were wholly given 
to the schooner and to sails, and the engine felt 
it and would not work for me. Next season I 
shall make an effort to overcome my repugnance 
and learn to pat it and rub it down. If I can 
conceal my sordid desire to get work out of 
it, I believe it will run. 

The yacht was at Baltimore when I bought 
her, and the summer’s plan included a start from 
there and a cruise down the Chesapeake. The 
skipper and I took possession on June 3 and 
spent two weeks in cleaning and painting and 
rigging. This was short time, and it was made 
still shorter by rainy weather, which hindered 
us on the outside work. On the other hand the 
location of the Baltimore Yacht Club at Curtis 
Bay is very beautiful. The low-lying shores, the 
variety of foliage, the appearance of perpetual 
high water which results from the slight fall of 
the tide made a most agreeable picture. The 
former owner of the yacht, in addition to many 
other kindnesses, had put me up at the club, and 
we experienced the warmth of Maryland hos- 
pitality. The steward served us with crab soup 
~a most delectable compound—and with straw- 
berries grown on the place. “Charlie” supplied 
unlimited information, and the club launch was 
always pleasantly at our disposal. With these 
agreeable adjuncts to some pretty hard work we 
got the boat into fair condition and were ready 
to sail when my family joined me on the 16th 
of June. 

We spent the next fortnight in a leisurely 
cruise down Chesapeake Bay. This was new to 
all of us, but we were supplied with charts and 
had no special difficulties in navigation. A cer- 
tain amount of special care, however, is neces- 
sary, for the shoal points run off to great dis- 
tances, and one is constantly surprised to find 
that the light or buoy he is looking for lies so 
far off the land. It happened, too, that the air 
was at this time full of smoke. We could hardly 
see more than five miles and were often confused 
in judging distances. 

The thunder squalls for which Chesapeake Bay 
has a reputation did not trouble us greatly. 
There were some sharp ones at night, but none 
of any weight while we were under way. he 


breeze was usually rather lighter than we are ° 


accustomed to on the New England coast, lighter 
even than the sound breezes, and it was pretty 
steadily from the southward, but we were not 
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hurried and were glad to see as much as pos- 
sible of the coast. Our harbors were Magothy 
River, Oxford on the eastern shore, Solomon’s 
Island, Wicomico River on the western side, 
Severn in Mobjack Bay and Old Point Comfort. 
Each has its peculiar interest in our memory. 
We shall. never forget the sweeping shores of 
the Wicomico, with the stately pine grove run- 
ning out to a low sand spit where a solitary 
heron was standing, nor the friendly interest of 
Oxford in the visitors from the North, nor the 
beautiful silence of Severn. But of them all 
Solomon’s Island was the most delightful. No 
cruiser in the Chesapeake should pass the har- 
bor. It is in the deep and beautiful mouth of 
the Pawtuxent River, where the little island on 
the northern side incloses a small harbor, which 
in turn has still smaller islands within it and 
tuns up into half a dozen tiny coves. Nothing 
could give a deeper sense of security; it is 
doubly landlocked and peacefully remote. Yet 
it is by no means an inactive place. It is one 
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To return to the practical side, Solomon’s 
Island affords the only clear illustration I know 
of an error in a Government chart. There is, 
it is true, a channel where the chart gives one 
close along the northern shore, but the usual 
and deeper channel, taken by the steamer, is 
directly out from the point of the island where 
the chart gives only four feet. I had been told 
of this in Baltimore, but might have hesitated 
to take it if I had not been piloted by a local 
boat. 

In general, in the Chesapeake cruise, the steady 
beating with light southerly winds became a little 
wearisome, and we missed some of the panorama 
of the shore by being obliged to keep out so far. 
The heat was once or twice excessive, but this 
was chiefly in harbor, where we could protect 
ourselves with awnings and could find a beach 
for bathing. It was a pleasant surprise to find 
so few mosquitoes. We had made abundant pro- 
vision against them with netting to cover all 
openings, but it was not until we were on the 


BUGEYES AT SOLOMON’S ISLAND. 


of the homes of the bugeye, and these pictur- 
esque little vessels lay at moorings around the 
harbor or were hauled up along the beach under 
the trees. There is a good store here for pro- 
visions and to my surprise we found water run- 
ning from a pipe on the wharf, drawn, I learned, 
from artesian wells that supply the island. We 
filled our tanks, and the supplies that we laid in 
included soft shell crabs at forty cents a dozen. 
The engine in the tender called for tinkering 
here, and while the spark plugs were being ad- 
justed in an out-of-doors shop, we were invited 
to refresh ourselves among the branches of a 
cherry tree that overhung the beach. 

Here, as everywhere in the Chesapeake, we 
found the human element quite as interesting 
and novel as the scenery. There was a dignified 
and friendly courtesy of speech and bearing 
that charmed us, and the soft voices, the soft 
air, the low shores and the brimming levels of 
the waters seem, as we recall them, to make a 
harmonious picture of leisure and of peace; that 
is, I think, the permanent impression which we 
retain from this part of our cruise. 


Maine coast that we. were seriously troubled by 
them. To make up for this exemption we suf- 
fered, and suffered very seriously, from a plague 
of flies, which increased as we got down toward 
the tower end of the bay and reached their 
maximum as we were running up the coast out- 
side. They seemed to be different from the 
common house fly, and they bit ferociously, even 
through thin clothing, not infrequently drawing 
blood. We did all we could think of to get rid 
of them, but without any effect, and when we 
were sailing at night and had expected to make 
up sleep in the day time, the inconvenience was 
great. But this was only in part chargeable to 
the Chesapeake, and it was the only considerable 
drawback to our pleasure. 

So far as one may venture to speak from the 
experience of a single cruise, I can most ear- 
nestly commend the Chesapeake to Northerners. 
Probably May would be a better month than 
June for those who can get away at that time. 
Possibly April would not be too early. A shoal 
draft boat would enable one to explore the rivers 
that we had to pass by like the Choptank River 


and the tributaries of Mobjack Bay, and since 
the object would be sightseeing, and the chief 
interest would be in the harbors and rivers, it 
may not be heresy to suggest a motor boat. I 
had expected to find many yachts here, but be- 
tween Baltimore and Old Point Comfort we. saw 
only two. 

As we had a long run before us up the coast, 
I did not go over to Norfolk, but contented 
myself with the poor anchorage at Old Point 
Comfort, just beyond the pier, behind the bar. 
Here we spent two nights of uneasy rolling, 
swung across the sea by the strong tide. This 
is probably a fairly safe anchorage and I noticed 
that it was used by two pilot boats, but it was 
in most uncomfortable contrast to the name of 
the place and to the quiet harbors where we 
had been lying. We got our mail, however, laid 
in supplies, saw Fortress Monroe and waited for 
the weather to settle. 

The sail up the coast was a chapter by itself 
and of course a very different matter from easy 





WATERFRONT AT BUCKSPORT. 


cruising in the bay. The first stretch was of 
about 140 miles to Delaware Breakwater, with 
Assateague half way up as a possible harbor of 
refuge if the wind came in too strong from the 
northerly. On the morning of the 28th the 
weather was still so unsettled that we waited 
till 9 o’clock before starting and spent the time 
in getting weather predictions from shore and 
from a pilot boat. But finally, as the barometer 
was steady and the weather showed signs of 
improvement, we got under way and stood out 
across the bay for the bell buoy off Cape Charles. 
The day did not continue to improve and thunder 
showers worked about both to the east and in 
the southwest, killing the wind. By night, how- 
ever, we were fairly on our way up the coast 
with a light southerly wind. 

In the early evening we caught some sharp 
puffs and had to lower mainsail and run for a 
while under foresail. Toward morning the light 
southerly wind came in again and—not to make 
too long a story of what was at the best a dull 
business—it lasted for the next thirty-six hours, 
long enough to carry us to the breakwater by 
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noon of the third day. It was a slow passage, 
fifty-one hours for 140 miles, and it was rather 
wearisome, especially the second night. We kept 
about five miles off shore, hoping in this way to 
give outlying shoals a good berth and yet avoid 
the steamer track, but we were bothered by the 
fish weirs, which are set a long way off the 
beach. At night they are marked with lanterns, 
but until we understood what these lights were, 
we were rather confused than helped by them. 
The’ atmosphere, too, was thick with smoke and 
haze, so that it was difficult to make out shore 
lights, and we passed inside of the Overfalls 
Lightvessel without seeing it. But by pretty 
careful steering and by keeping track of the log 
we were able to pick up enough of the offshore 
buoys to feel secure of our course and position, 
and the thunder of the sea on the long beach 
would have been sufficient warning if we had 
gone in too far. 

Toward morning of the second night we passed 
fishing vessels at anchor or drifting to one end 
of a net, the other end being marked by a boat 
with a light. The sea was at this time very 
smooth, the breeze was just strong enough to 
keep our sails quiet, and we slipped along past 
the fishermen as if on velvet without a sound. 
As soon as the increasing light made it safe, I 
lay down for an hour’s sleeping, exacting from 
the skipper a solemn promise to call me at the 
end of the hour, so that he might have a turn 
before the sunlight roused the flies and made 
sleep impossible. This was the first nap we had 
had for forty-eight hours, and I plunged into 
it so profoundly that when my hour was up, the 
skipper was obliged to come down into the cabin 
and skake me vigorously to stir me. 

We anchored behind the inner breakwater at 
noon. There is nothing here to detain the 
cruiser. The lighthouse on its great pits of 


yellow sand is the only spot of beauty in the 
landscape. 


The town is wholly uninteresting, 


and with a southerly breeze the stench from the 
fish works is really horrible. We got ice and 


_ water, and what we needed most, a night of 


heavy sleep, and then with a steady barometer 
and weather predictions of “the same thing” 
from the station on the breakwater, we got 
under way at 4 A. M., July 1, for Sandy Hook, 
distant 125 miles. 

In making my plans beforehand I had pro- 
posed to go across from Delaware Breakwater 
to Montauk Point, avoiding New York and the 
familiar Sound, having counted as a matter of 
course upon getting plenty of sleep during the 
day time, when one man on deck would have 
been enough. But the unexpected pest of flies 
made sleep entirely impossible between sunrise 
and sunset. Heavy-headed as we were, their 
savage biting kept us awake, and I could not 
risk two or perhaps three more sleepless nights. 
We were short-handed for such work, and I 
therefore laid our course up the Jersey coast, 
the breeze still light southerly and the sea 
smooth. There was little of interest in this 
stretch. Atlantic City, which we passed about 
8 o'clock in the evening, was a beautiful vision 
of electric light like a necklace of shining jewels. 
I had not thought that anything electric could be 
so beautiful. In the morning a great school of 
sea porpoises, leaping and blowing with a vigor 
never shown by the sluggish porpoises of the 
Sound, enlivened our jaded nerves. But the 
night was a long struggle against sleepiness. We 
had lunch and hot coffee at midnight, we 
changed often from the wheel to the lookout, we 
talked of the most interesting things we ‘could 
think of, but it was a long night and we quoted 
the words “as they that watch for the morn- 
ing” with full understanding of their meaning. 
I got some amusement from noting the whim- 
sicalities of the mind, when the senses are awake 
and the judgment is asleep. At one time I found 
that I was mistaking the lighted binnacle for a 





rather oddly shaped bowl of: soup into which I 
was for some reason gazing with bowed head. 
At another time hearing the sound of the water 
under the counter as we slipped along and per- 
haps with a sensation of cold feet (in the literal, 
not the slang, sense), I thought I was wading 
up a stream of swiftly running water. Once I 
was startled into wakefulness by seeing the skip- 
per, as I thought, turn a kind of handspring and 
put his feet up into the mainsail. This was no 
doubt due to a failure to control the muscles 
of the eye, the same cause which makes a dis- 
tant light move with a sudden jerk when one 
is dropping asleep against his will with his eyes 
open. But morning came at last and the day 
slipped slowly on, and at five in the afternoon 
we anchored inside of Sandy Hook, under an 
oppressive pall of smoke, having been thirty- 
seven hours under way. 

I do not know whether we should count our- 
selves lucky in these long runs or not. It is 
slow work to spend eighty-eight hours in sail- 
ing 265 miles, a distance that we might rea- 
sonably have expected to make in half the time 
with an ordinary southwester. But there are 
plenty of worse things than slow sailing. Even 
such a negative discomfort as lying over for 
three or four days in the stench and monotony 
of Delaware Breakwater would have been worse, 
not to speak of head winds or heavy weather. 

On the whole I think we were fortunate, and 
I am glad to remember that we had self-com- 
mand enough to avoid increasing the tedium by 
impatience. All of us, even the youngest and 
most active, took it philosophically, reading and 
writing and occupying ourselves with odd jobs 
about the boat. We cooked and cleaned and 
varnished, and the first afternoon was made 
joyous by a birthday celebration for which one 
of us provided the occasion, and the forethought 
of another provided a cake. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








Scavengers of the Lake. 


THE wind had been blowing a gale from the 
south all day, lashing the lake into fury, and 
the waves beat savagely on the north shore, 
where we were camped. 

The next morning dawned clear and still, 
the wind having gone down with the sun the 
night before. I arose early and rowed along- 
shore, which was now lined with a kind of 
moss that the waves had washed up. The 
crows were unusually busy. From the trees, 
where they were exceedingly noisy, they fre- 
quently descended to the beach and walked 
along the edge of the water, every little while 
snatching up some morsel of food or making 
a wonderful ado over a dead fish. 

A sharp-shinned hawk seemed to be playing 
hide-and-seek with them in vigorous fashion, 
chasing the crows or being chased by them, 


though I saw no real passage at arms between 
them. 

Upon examination, the shore line, with its 
fringe of moss, was found to possess food in 
plenty of the kind that crows love. The line 
of moss held many bruised and battered cray- 
fish, an occasional dead fish and dead insects 
of various sorts, especially a large mosquito- 


like insect which the residents called the lake: 


fly. These crows were securing breakfast, 
and in doing so were cleaning up the shore. 
They are to the lake what the scavenger 
wagon is to the city. 

Another day, when the wind was from the 
west, I found these scavengers on the east 
shore, and whenever I noticed them during a 
month’s stay on the lake, they were always 
on the leeward shore, feeding on the insects, 
mussels, crayfish, minnows and fish that the 
waves had made available. To a young man 


whose home is on the lake, I mentioned the 
fact that the crows kept the lake cleaner and 
sweeter than it otherwise would be, by eating 
the carrion found on the shore, thinkmg that 
possibly he did not appreciate their value. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and the buzzards, too. 
They eat dead fish, but my! they are ugly.” 

The turkey buzzard I. had not recognized. 
I had seen one soaring at a distance, but mis- 
took it for a large hawk; but after the young 
man told me of their presence I saw them 
several times soaring over the shore after a 
heavy gale. There are not many of them in 
the Northwest, for their kind of food is scarce. 
In southern Texas, where many weak cattle 
perish in the clay-bottomed bayous, I have 
seen them soaring and circling in companies 
of hundreds, evidently in play. 

One of the most interesting, and possibly 
one of the most useful scavengers of the lake 
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is the omnipresent black tern. There is no 
part of the lake’s surface which they do not 
explore. Throw a dead minnow from your 
can and you will soon see a tern lift it from the 
water and swallow it as he flies. The sharp- 
ness of their eyes is marvelous. Nothing es- 
capes them. And they are so numerous on all 
the Northern lakes that every foot of water 
surface is scanned by their quick eyes. If, 
while rowing, one looks steadily for a moment 
in any given direction, a tern is sure to come 
in sight. 

One day I threw out some minnows that 
lay dry and stiff on the bottom of my boat. 
The terns immediately gathered them up, but 
instead of swallowing them at once, as they 
would minnows freshly dead, they flew low 
over the waves and dipped them in the water 
many times until the film upon their scales had 
been moistened, evidently so that they could 
be easily swallowed. The fishermen told me 
that they had frequently thrown up minnows 
ahead of these terns, and that the birds would 
take them in the air, as a kingbird takes a fly. 
This I tried repeatedly, but without success. 

These interesting birds came frequently to 
our pier, where they perched upon the posts 
and gathered up the dead minnows that we 
threw out for them. So tame did some of 
them become, that by approaching very slowly 
I caught one in my hand. The accompanying 
photograph was secured from one of the pier 
posts at a distance of about three feet. These 
birds, like our bluejays, seem to be omniver- 
ous. They will gather up most any morsel 
that one throws upon the water; and in the 
spring they are seen feeding over inland 
sloughs where there are no minnows. 

The neatness and precision with which they 
lift any morsel from the water is beautiful to 
see. Their bodies seem never to be brought 
nearer than two or three inches from the sur- 
face, then the mandibles part, the head dips 
gently—if the water be rough sometimes the 
opened mandibles point straight downward— 
and the morsel is lifted as unerringly as one 
could lift it from a hard surface with the 
fingers. Sometimes, it is true, the bird misses 
and has to wheel a second time; but this 
seems to be due not so much to miscalculation 
as to the probable fact that the eye, owing to 
the action of the waves, lost the object at the 
crucial moment. 

Gulls search the Northern lakes for food, as 
do the terns. Of course, these birds take min- 
nows alive, and one frequently sees them 
hover, hawk-like, a moment, and then plunge 
full into the water for their prey; but between 
gulls and terns, few morsels of food are left 
to litter the surface of a lake and strew its 
shores with decaying waste. 

Another bird that, at least in a small way, 
may be reckoned among the scavengers is the 
swallow. They live on flies, and as far as I 
am aware, catch them alive. But the life of 
most flies is short, and those that are not taken 
alive, soon fall dead. I have mentioned ihe 
“lake flies.” For a few days they swarmed 
along the shore in myriads; but after their 
short life was ended they were seen littering 
the water, and in masses washed upon the 
beach. 

One day in a stiff gale, when a broken oar 
compelled three of us in one boat to drift to 
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the lee shore, we found thousands of bank 
swallows feeding upon these flies which the 
wind was driving ashore. The swallows were 
in an open pasture, separated from the beach 
by a fringe of trees. Every wire of a fence 
was lined with swallows, sitting close to- 
gether. They swarmed over the short-cropped 
grass, taking the flies on the wing, while hun- 
dreds of them lit upon the ground and picked 
the flies out of the grass. 

Sandpipers and other birds gather all their 











SOME OF THE SCAVENGERS. 


food at the margin of the water, snatching 
eagerly whatever the waves wash up. The 
amount these birds eat would seem to be 
comparatively little, and yet, beyond question, 
they help materially to keep our lake shores 
sweet and clean. A number of animals help 
also. While walking in the timber on the 
shore of Lake Delavan, Wisconsin, through a 
little opening in the foliage, I saw four half- 
grown minks eagerly making their breakfast 
of a large dead fish which lay at the margin of 
the water. A shot from my .22, which went 
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wide of the mark, sent them scampering to 
their hole in the bank. 

We have seen the muskrat eating the pulp 
out of green bullrushes; we have had evidence 
that made us suspect him of occasionally rob- 
bing blackbirds’ nests; and we have read of 
his being fond of clams. Will he eat a dead 
fish if.he finds one cast up by the waves? I 
found one of these animals the other day far 
from rushes, and far from all his ordinary 
food, so far as I know what that food is. I 
was passing a farm house with my camera 
when one of the family said, “See what we 
have under our porch!” A muskrat had come 
up from the lake or from the swamp half a 
mile distant, and was living under a little 
porch in a nest that he had dug in the dirt. 

At scavenger work, wolves and coyotes also 
help. A dead fish is a choice meal for them, 
and they are not infrequently seen at the -mar- 
gin of the water enjoying their prey; in fact, 
the margin of a lake, whether in prairie or 
forest, mountain or plain, is a favorite resort 
for both animals and birds, not only for the 
sake of water, but for the food that may there 
be found. Craic S. THoms. 


A Jaguar in Texas. 


THE jaguar formerly ranged over a great part 
of Texas, south of the Red River, but has long 
been regarded as extinct in that region. 

At a recent meeting of the Biological Society 
of Washington, however, Vernon Bailey re- 
corded the killing last spring near London, Kim- 
ble county, not far from the Llano River in 
Central Texas, of a large jaguar. Mr. Bailey 
exhibited a lantern slide photograph of the dead 
specimen, together with a map showing locali- 
ties within the United States where this animal 
had been taken. 


Malaysian Wild Pheasants for New York. 


Pror. C. WitttamM Beese, curator of orni- 
thology, New York Zoological Park, who has 
been in the far East in search of pheasants, has 
met with success by securing a complete collec- 
tion of fine specimens. Consul-General James T. 
DuBois writes from Singapore that in Borneo 
the curator secured specimens of all of the 
pheasants, obtaining eleven live birds. Exhaus- 
tive studies, photographs and paintings were 
made of the birds in their native haunts. Prof. 
Beebe is now in Java, where he expects to se- 
cure a fine lot of specimens. 





Fur Seals in Captivity. 


At a meeting of the Biological Society of 
Washington, held last month, Dr. B. W. Ever- 
man reported that the two fur seals which came 
to the Bureau of Fisheries last spring, an ac- 
count of which was printed in Forest AND 
StrEAM, were still in good condition. Of the 
ten fur seals referred to in Forest AND STREAM 
recently as brought from the Pribilof Islands 
to Seattle, two were to remain there, two to go 
to Golden Gate Park, San Francisco; four to 
the National Zoological Park, Washington, and 
two to the New York Aquarium. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 


supply you regularly. 
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A Greenhorn in a Logging Camp. 

SEEING an advertisement in a daily paper for 
woodsinen, and having used all kinds of edge 
tools, I thought:I might be the right man in 
the right place, so applied fér a job. I got it. 
My outfit consisted of the clothing suitable for 
the arctic regions, a box of medical supplies, 
rifles for large and small game, and a shotgun 
with a stock of ammunition, and a good supply 
of fishing tackle. I now felt ready to tackle any 
kind of game which I had heard was abundant. 

I arrived at Hastings Junction at 8:30 P. M. 
and boarded the company’s log train, consisting 
of a locomotive and ten flat cars. The line runs 
back in the woods for twenty-nine miles, and is 
extended each year as the timber is cut. I ar- 
rived at the company’s central camp at 9:30 P. M. 
and was ushered into supper with twenty other 
arrivals. 

Next morning I was sent to Camp 12, ten 
miles away, and as the only method of transport- 
ing luggage was on one’s back, I wished my 
outfit not quite so extensive. However, after a 
hearty breakfast I took my load on my back 
and set out. I finally reached camp and met 
the boss who took me to the sleeping shack 
and showed me my bunk. The foreman asked 
me if I could file saws, and as this was one of 
the things I could do, I got a job filing saws. 
As a saw filer I proved a-success, putting the 
saws in good order in about half the time of 
my predecessor. The foreman (Josh) seemed 
pleased at getting the work done so quickly, and 
told me my time was my own after the saws 
were in order. Being fond of hunting and fish- 
ing, I took my rifle and fishing tackle and ex- 
plored the country in my spare time. 

In Cloud River, which flows close to the camp, 
and is the outlet of a lake of the same name, I 
saw numbers of fish jumping. I got my rod and 
line ready, and with a piece of meat for bait— 
at Josh’s suggestion—I baited up, and casting, 
immediately a trout seized the bait and I hauled 
him out on the bank, cast in again and the same 
thing was repeated. I kept up this exciting 
sport for about two and a half hours until al- 
most sunset, and found on gathering my fish 
together I had eighty-six trout, running from 
one-half to two and one-half pounds in weight. 
At this time I knew nothing of fly-casting, else 
I might have secured them in a more sports- 
manlike manner. The trout were a heavy load 
to carry over rough granite and windfalls. As 
I passed the sleeping shack on my way to the 
cook house, one of the crew spied me and 
passed the word to the others. They surrounded 
me, spread the fish on the ground to count and 
examine, and all joined in a chorus of questions 
as to where and how I caught them. They 
agreed that the following Sunday they would 
all go “a-fishin’.”’” We had trout for breakfast 
the next morning, and what a treat after a 
steady diet of beans, molasses, tea and dried 
beef! 

A few days later a new arrival came to camp 
and was put in the bunk with me, I being the 


only man sleeping alone. I introduced myself 
and Ike and I soon started up a conversation 
that to us was intensely interesting. He had 
spent the previous winter in the same camp and 
was a thorough hunter and trapper. Ike asked 
me about my experience in moose hunting and 
I had to admit I was a greenhorn. He sug- 
gested that as I had a good rifle, and he was 
a good moose caller, we should have a try at 
the next full moon, which would be in a few 
days. He said there were plenty of moose 
around, and telling of different ones he had 
called and some he had still-hunted made me 
very eager to start out. I got out my rifle, 
cleaned and oiled it, looked at my cartridges 
and my hunting knife and found:all in good 
order. Ike admired my equipment, but said it 
was good enough for an elephant. He reached 
under the bunk and pulled out a very long rusty 
looking gun and asked me what I thought of 
“her.” It was a .52 caliber Snider single shot 
rifle in very poor condition, but Ike assured me 
“she was all right.” I thought if “she” was, 
my .32 special was good for any game in these 
woods. 

While we were talking, the shack man called 
out, “Nine o’clock, turn in,” and Ike and I 
crawled into our bunk, and soon there was a 
chorus of snores in which I presently joined. 

The next day when Ike’camie in to supper, he 
brought with him a large piece of birch bark 
to make into a horn to call the moose with. 
After supper he made a small fire on the ground 
and held the bark over it for a few seconds, 
when it curled ‘nside out. He formed it into 
a megaphone and tied it with roots. He gave 
several grunts through it and pronounced it all 
right, and we hung it up in the shack for use 
the following night. As Ike was working some 
distance away from camp, he gave me instruc- 
tions as to provisions, etc., telling me to get 
grub enough for three meals and stow it in a 
gunny sack, one of our double blankets, a good 
supply of matches, and some extra outside cloth- 
ing. We arranged to start at 3 P. M., aS we 
had about five miles to walk and should be at 
the calling rock by 5 o'clock. By 1:30 I had 
everything ready and it seemed as though 3 
o’clock would never come. 

All things come to him who waits, however, 
and promptly at 3 Ike arrived, got his old rifle 
and six cartridges and slung the grub bag on 
his back. I took my rifle, the bark horn and 
blanket, and we started down the tote road. We 
followed this for three miles till we came to 
Frog Stream, where we took the river drivers’ 
trail two miles and came to a large clearing— 
burnt land on one side of the stream and a 
meadow and bog on the other—which was bor- 
dered by a hard wood ridge. In about the cen- 
ter of this meadow there was a large granite 
rock, one side of which formed ‘a cave large 
enough for two or three men to get into. Ike 
said it was here that we would call if the wind 
went down in time. As it was blowing quite a 
fresh breeze, we put our packs in the cave, ate 
lunch and waited till sunset, hoping the wind 


would die down, but it did not. As it would 
be useless to call, we sat there talking in low 
tones, as Ike said there might be a moose with- 
in 300 yards of us on the hard wood ridge. We 
decided to divide the night, Ike taking a nap 
till 12, then I could turn in till 5 a. m. I pulled 
on my heavy sweater and Ike rolled himself up 
in the blanket, but before he went to sleep he 
cautioned me not to smoke. This was a hard- 
ship, for I thought a smoke would help me to 
keep awake. 

Ike was soon asleep and I felt very much 
alone in the world. I did not mind the first 
hour or so, as the wind kept up and made a 
noise through the trees, but about 10:30 the 
wind died out, and it grew very cold. I moved 
over close to Ike and felt warmer; in fact, I 
was almost asleep when a peculiar sound startled 
me. I felt a little shaky and reached for my 
rifle which I laid across my knees. I felt a 
thumping in my breast, a choking sensation, with 
an occasional chill. I had just about recovered 
from the first shock when I heard the same 
noise again, but nearer. I made up my mind 
to awaken Ike, as I thought it might’ be a moose, 
so I gave his arm a hard tug, which roused him, 
and he bent over and whispered .to ask. what 
was up. I tried to whisper. My words came 
in lumps and jumps, but he got my meaning 
as I pointed with a rather shaky hand in the 
direction of the sounds. Ike threw off the 
blanket, hauled on his sweater, and we sat there 
speechless for perhaps ten minutes, when I heard 
the same sounds. Ike, looking very disgusted, 
told me to go to sleep, as it was only two porcu- 
pines calling to each other. It took only a few 
minutes to get off to sleep, and I knew noth- 
ing until I felt Ike shaking me, and heard him 
say it was a great morning to call, being clear, 
frosty and calm. 

We had a bite to eat, and then Ike clambered 
up the rock and gave a call. It was unlike any 
sound I had ever heard. After he had waited 
about fifteen minutes he gave another call, and 
it was not many seconds before I heard a noise 
from the lower end of the hard wood ridge, 
and Ike came down and said he had an answer. 
He posted me at one end of the rock and told 
me not to make a sound, while he took up his 
position at the other end. We were out of 
sight of each other. Ike was looking over the 
burnt land, and I had a view of the meadow. 
Presently I heard a noise of breaking tree limbs 
and now and then a knocking sound. Being 
curious I crept around to Ike who gave me a 
terrible look, and whispered that the moose 
might come out at any moment, and that if I 
wanted a shot I must keep quiet, so I crept back 
as quietly as possible. 

I now began to experience a most peculiar 
feeling. I shook, I choked; everything I looked 
at seemed to be an animal. My rifle was lean- 
ing against the rock within arm’s length of me 
and I was straining my eyes in the direction of 
the approaching sound when suddenly it stopped. 
I do not know how long I waited there with 
chattering teeth, when I heard a sort of grunt 
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from the direction of Ike, and immediately there 
was -a crashing and smashing of underbrush 
across the meadow. Soon an object came 
through the brush on to the meadow and stop- 
ped for a few seconds. 

I saw it was a moose and a fine one, but it 
seemed I had forgotten that I had a rifle, and 
just lay there and stared and shook. The ani- 
mal swung around and started straight for our 
rock and came within 125 yards, then stopped 
and put his head up to sniff the air. Just as he 
started to go, there was a loud report from Ike’s 
old Snider, and when the smoke cleared, the 
moose was getting up. By this time Ike had 
another cartridge in his rifle, and fired again. 
When the smoke cleared I saw the moose run- 


ning toward the river and Ike called to me to 


shoot. Up to this time I had not thought of 


Happenings at Scraggy Neck. 


East WAREHAM, Mass., Dec. 19.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The two following inci- 
dents occurred some thirty-five years ago. 

It was raining with that steady patter which 
promises an all day’s storm, but the wind had 
risen, and there were some streaks of light 
through the dull lead-colored sky that indicated 
a change. 

The boys were having a game of seven up, 
while guns and wet clothes were drying about 
the room. The shanty was only a short ways 
from the shores of Squeteague Pond and a mile 
from the gunning beach at Scraggy Neck. They 
had been down there early in the morning to 
try their luck at sheldrakes and old squaws as 
they flew across from the large bay to their 


neck with the prospect of his coming off at any 
minute. 

Out of courtesy to Tuck the boys had re- 
frained from ‘shooting at several fowl that flew 
over temptingly near, and all were expectantly 
looking toward the neck. Soon a bunch of red 
was seen coming across the open flat below 
Allen’s barn. Every man made ready. In a 
moment the fox was on the beach. A. high 
windrow of seaweed lay along high water 
mark. Below this the cunning fellow ran, and 
only a glimpse of his back was shown Sumner 
and Louis. . Tuck saw the ruse, and jumping 
from his stand ran to head reynard off. It was 
close, the hound was in sight baying splendidly, 
foxy ran as never before and Tuck sprinted like 
Hippomenes running from Atalanta. Too fast, 
in fact, for he could not stop to aim, and fired 





shooting, but I picked up courage, grabbed my 
rifle, took careful aim and fired, and down came 
the old fellow in a heap. Ike called out, 
“Bravo!” and started to run toward him. I 
did not feel like getting too close till I was sure 
he was dead, but Ike went right up, took hold 
of one of the horns, and said that my bullet had 
broken his neck, and to bring my knife and cut 
his throat. I told him I thought he understood 
it better, and Ike said he thought I had a touch 
of buck fever. Ike cut his throat, counted the 
points on the horns and found there were eigh- 
teen, nine on each, which I supposed would make 
him a nine-year-old. 

We finished dressing the carcass by 9 A. M., 
covered the meat with the hide and some moss 
and boughs, and started for camp. We hunted up 
Josh and told him of our luck, and he got one of 
the teamsters and a yoke of oxen and a go- 
devil—a kind of sled used in the logging woods 
—and after dinner we started after our moose. 
We got back, a very tired But happy pair, and 
I can tell you there was general rejoicing at the 
prospects of a roast of moose meat. The walk- 
ing boss has the -head mounted, and I have a 
fine rug made from the hide. 

A. G. Stmmonpbs. 


THE ,TETONS FROM A HUNTERS WAGON. 


From a photograph by G. W. Ridge. 


feeding grounds in Red Brook Harbor. 

Al Wing and “Old Tuck” were fox hunting 
on the neck when the boys arrived. Al had 
gone on with his hound, leaving Tuck to shoot 
the fox, when it came off. As these men had 
arrived first, Tuck had chosen the best stand, 
known as the “Seaweed Blind.” This was about 
in the center of the beach either way, and the 
most popular and coveted of all the stands there. 
It was rightly named, well made with thick 
walls of dry seaweed, warm and comfortable on 
windy days and also was in the best place. This 
beach was really an isthmus between the neck 
and main land. As it was much resorted to by 
duck shooters, a number of blinds were strung 
along from one end to the other. Those nearest 
the center were considered the best and the boys 
took them, Sumner and Louis Landers going 
on the west side nearest the neck, while Henry 
Lombard and Tom Fuller settled themselves in 
some low dunes nearer the main. 

As day came on, a fine drizzle started with a 
freshening southeast wind. This made ideal 
ducking weather, but was miserable for fox 
hunting. However, Al’s hound had been for 
some time working up a track and now voiced 
out .in great style, the fox running around the 


a wild first into the seaweed, and a wilder second 
into space as he shot headlong over the wind- 
row himself. 

Lombard and Fuller were so intently .watch- 
ing the proceedings that they neglected to run 
across in time to get a shot, and the fox es- 
caped. Their disappointment and Tuck’s chag- 
rin were as nothing to Al Wing’s disgust when 
that worthy reached the spot wet through and 
out of breath, his hound and the fox gone off 
into the Succonnussett Hills for the rest of the 
day. He had gotten to the open in time to see 
Tuck’s performance, and after some spirited re- 
marks on very poor shooting, intended for all 
concerned, he pointedly asked Tuck if he had 
tried to catch the fox. “I seen you dive after 
him,” he said. 

By this time the storm grew Worse and the 
gunners, with the exception of Sumner, started 
back to the shanty. Sumner was a gunner and 
had it in his blood. “I’m going to get a fowl,” 
he said, as the others were leaving, but the fowl 
had all found their feeding places for the day, 
and after waiting for some time without seeing 
any, he left the beach and started back toward 
the shanty. As he neared Squeteague Pond he 
saw a “plum pudding” fly across and alight in 
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Gilbreth’s Cove. It was easy to keep behind a 
stone wall until he reached some low sumacs 
that would screen him until near enough to 
shoot. The bird flew up sooner than he ex- 
pected, but within possible chance, and he tried 
a long shot, wing tipping it. Avoiding its spiked 
bill, he secured it without further injury, and 
tucking it under his arm, kept on his way. 

I have said he was a born gunner, and had it 
in his blood. Such men love a joke that relates 
to their sport. He thought of a capital trick to 
play on one of the other boys at the shanty, so 
keeping out of sight from it till he reached a 
favorable spot on the shore, he put the bird 
between his knees while he searched his pockets 
for a string. Finding some he tied one of the 
birds’ feet to a short stick, which he then thrust 
well into the ground. Leaving the bittern there, 
he went on to the shanty. 

The game of seven up was in progress. Lom- 
bard had just dealt, and it was Louis Lander’s 
beg when Sumner came in. “Where’s your 
fowl?” they all asked. “Didn’t get it,’ he re- 
plied. “Heard you shoot,” said one. He put 
away his gun, took off his wet coat and drew 
up to the stove and watched the card: players. 
After waiting a reasonable time he rose and 
went to the door, remarking: “I believe its let- 
ting up, boys.” Going out he walked a few 
steps to where he could see the bird standing 
by the peg as he left it. The others had fol- 
lowed to the door to see how the weather was. 
This was what he wished, and affecting a cau- 
tious stoop, he drew back toward the building, 
saying: “I see a hern.” The others took a cau- 
tious look and Lombard went for his gun, say- 
ing: “I’m going to get him, boys.” 

When he came out, gun in hand, the others 
began to advise him how to approach his game. 
“You'll have to crawl across Handy’s field and 
keep the bushes in range of him,” they said. 
Off he started in a half bent slouching walk 
along the wall until he hid the bird behind the 
bushes. Then he began a tedious crawl across 
the field, the wet grass adding to the unpleasant- 
ness of it. At length he reached the bushes and 
carefully worked through them, the boys in a 
group watching with an interest that Sumner’s 
evident excitement in no wise lessened. Pres- 
ently a shot rang out and the bird collapsed. 
Lombard burst through the screen of brush in 
front of him and ran up to his game. Not 
heeding the fastening he snatched it up by a 
wing before making the discovery that it was 
tied to a peg all the time. 

A loud shouting from the crowd about the 
shanty assured him that the joke was appre- 
ciated. WattTer B. SAvARY. 


Aeroplane Duck Hunting. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 30.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The California duck season, owing 
to the continued lack of rain, has not been a 
great success so far, but the duck hunters are 
taking a lot of interest in the proposed air ship 
hunting of ducks. So far as known only one 
duck has, as yet, actually been killed from an 
aeroplane, but plans are under way for at least 
one other attempt. Hubert Latham, the French 
aviator, who is at present in Southern Califor- 
nia, has the honor of bagging the first duck 
from an airship, a bluebill, which he brought 
_down with the first shot on Dec. 22 on the game 


preserves of the Bolsa Chica Gun Club on the 
ocean shore fifteen miles from Los Angeles. 
Latham secured permission from the club 1o 
make a try at the ducks from his Antoinette 
monoplane, and left the aviation grounds at Los 
Angeles shortly before noon. He covered the 
intervening fifteen miles at about a mile a 
minute. After flying along a lagoon for a half 
mile or more without getting a fair shot, he 
made for the ocean and headed for a big flock 
of ducks which had fled from the lagoon. A 
few hundred yards from the shore he hazarded 
his first shot, bringing down a bluebill which 
fell into the water and was fished out by the 
club members present. Latham then pursued 
the ducks to sea for a mile or two and back 
again, shooting occasionally, but without further 
success. The ducks were quicker on the turn 
than the aeroplane, and either altered their 
course or flew high in the air whenever the 
pursuer got within shooting distance. Altogether 
about a dozen shots were fired by the aeronaut 
before he gave up the sport and alighted in the 
yard of the club house at Bolsa Chica. 

During the coming week F. E. Scotford and 
Paul W. Beck, of San Francisco, chairman and 
secretary, respective'y, of the Business Men’s 
Aviation Committee of San Francisco, will be 
taken on an experimental goose hunt in the 
Sacramento Valley by R. R. Young, represent- 
ing the Curtiss Bi-Plane Company, and Roy 
Knabenshue, of the Wright Company. : Local 
hunters believe that the geese will have a harder 
time dodging airship hunters than the ducks had. 

The duck season is still decidedly backward, 
and while a few good bags are secured most 
of the local shooters have only moderate luck. 
The lack of rain seems to be the cause of most 
of the trouble. The wildfowl are still confined 
to the marshes and sloughs and to the game 
preserves, and continued shooting has made 
them decidedly wild in most localities. Along 
the San Francisco Bay marshes the hunting is 
probably holding its own as the season ad- 
vances, but there is practically nothing doing 
at the inshore shooting grounds. Canvasbacks 
and bluebills have been most abundant. Sprig- 
tails have nearly all left the Alameda marshes, 
but spoonbills are beginning to come in and are 
in fine condition. 

Goose shooting is now good in many locali- 
ties in the interior of California. In the coun- 
ties of Glen, Colusa and So!ano in the Sacra- 
mento Valley the plains are alive with them. 
There is no limit to the number of these that 
may be killed, and some large shoots are re- 
ported. One shipment that came in to the San 
Francisco market, including bags from Colusa, 
Maxwell and Willows contained over 1,000 birds. 

A wildcat weighing forty pounds was trap- 
ped in Golden Gate Park last week by a boy, 
the nephew of Prof. Barron, the curator of the 
park memorial museum. The cat had been de- 
stroying quail, rabbits and other small life in 
the park for three years, and many attempts to 
take or kill it had failed. The boy finally rigged 
a plain box trap baited with fresh meat, and 
succeeded in catching the intruder. After ex- 
amination the animal was pronounced by the ex- 
perts a hybrid wildcat. APs BS: 

All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. - 
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About Foreign Game Birds. 


BripGeport, Conn., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The mania for the importation of for- 
eign birds for American shooting still continues 
in this State, and I wish with all my heart that 
our public here would come to their senses again 
and see things as they really are. 

Recent numbers of Forest AND STREAM, and 
especially the quotations from the new book, 
“American Game Bird Shooting,” have more or 
less explained the odd mental attitude which is 
at the basis of this craze. 

Gunners. in different States who pay money 
for licenses are disposed to insist that a portion 
of this license money be expended in the pur- 
chase of birds that may be shot, and at the pres- 
ent moment the bird in fashion is the European 
partridge, more commonly known as Hungarian 
partridge. These birds cost $6, $8 or $10 per 
pair, and, if turned out and shot, each bird 
killed costs the State $3, $4 or $5. To be sure 
not all the birds are shot at once, but sometimes 
are cared for over a season or two in the hope 
that they will multiply. In some cases it is re- 
ported that they are shot almost immediately; in 
still others, the birds are received in poor con- 
dition after a long voyage, are turned out weak 
and little able to care for themselves among 
strange surroundings,sand soon disappear, fall- 
ing a prey to wild animals, to hawks or to the 
elements. : 

I recently talked with a man who has had 
much to do with receiving and putting out these 
birds, and from him received considerable en- 
lightenment as to the way in which they reach 
this country. 

It appears that the birds come in large crates 
five or six feet square, but very low—less than 
a foot high. These crates are slatted at the 
sides, have solid board floors and are covered 
with ordinary bagging or gunny sacking. Each 
crate holds eighteen or twenty birds, and each 
is commonly divided into six compartments, so 
that there are only three or four birds in each 
compartment. Around the outside of the crate 
runs a little trough for food and water. These 
crates are packed for shipment one on top of 
another, perhaps five in all, and are then inclosed 
in an outside crate which holds them firmly at 
the corners. Each of these large collective crates 
then is likely to hold from ninety to one hundred 
birds. In placing one of the small crates on top 
of another, it is evident that the floor of the 
top one would be immediately against the bag- 
ging cover of the one below, and that birds dash- 
ing themselves against this sacking cover would 
practically be dashing themselves against the 
boards of the crate above. To provide against 
this probability of injury, the packers place over 
each compartment of each inferior crate a little 
whisp of straw, rolled or tied up, so as to keep 
the sacking away from the solid boards above it. 

These birds, thus crated, are often five or six 
weeks on their journey. Confined in this small 
space, they become very foul; they jump about 
in their small quarters, and when frightened 
throw themselves ,against the roof of bagging. 
Frequently this roof of bagging is worn through 
by this action, and as this wearing takes place, 
gradually long threads of the sacking begin to 
hang down into the birds’ quarters. These 
strings or threads often get wound about their 
legs, heads and wings, sometimes killing the 
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irds, sometimes only crippling them, breaking 
a leg or crippling a wing. It seems obvious that 
wild birds subjected to conditions like these are 
iot fit—and, will not for a year or two be fit—to 
take care of themselves and to propagate their 
kind. Persons who are purchasing these birds 
are perhaps not expected to pay for dead ones, 
but so far as practical use goes, many of those 
paid for and turned out might about as well be 
dead, 

Now to spend money for such material, or to 
spend much money for birds, even if in good 
condition, to be turned out to be shot, appears 
to me extravagant and wasteful. The aver- 
age gunner does not realize that the birds turned 
out cost as much as they do. He pays $1, we 
will say, for a license, and the other $2, $3 or $4 
paid for the European partridge come out of: 
somebody else, and pass through the hands of 
the States, so that the individual gunner feels 
that what becomes of it does not concern him. 
The State authorities are not greatly to blame 
in the matter. They feel obliged to do what 
the gunners urge. But if a small fraction of the 
money expended for foreign birds had been de- 
voted to experimenting with our native species 
in trying to rear them in domestication, we 
should probably be far better off as concerns 
birds, and no worse off as regards money. 

While it is true that there have been many 
reports that European partridges turned out have 
done well and bred, people who have made a 
business of looking after the matter feel that 
these birds have not done well, and that in cases 
where they have bred, there has been little or 
no increase over the first brood, and the supply 
remains stationary or gradually dwindles away. 

Some States have spent large sums of money 
in purchasing game farms, where the authorities 
attempt to rear pheasants, European partridges 
and other foreign birds, but, so far as I.am able 
to learn, the success with none of these exotic 
species has as yet been sufficient to justify the 
great sums spent on them. They continue to be 
called for, but this only shows the thoughtless- 
ness of those people who, hearing of great bags 
of game killed on estates in the old world, 
imagine that there must be something peculiar 
about these foreign birds, and that if brought 
here they will give better shooting than our 
native species. An editorial which appeared not 
long ago in Forest AND STREAM dealt with the 
cost of shooting in England and was illuminat- 
ing. 

We in America wou!d much better devote our 
attention to experimenting with our native birds, 
trying to rear them in confinement, and then 
turn them out in regions to which they belong, 
and where they would be obliged to contend only 
with the dangers to which their ancestors have 
always been exposed. A 

It seems to me extraordinary that the Ameri- 
cans, who profess to be practical people, should 
consent to see their money frittered away on 
such foolish schemes as this. When we see this 
happening, we are not surprised at the success 
which crowns ¢he efforts of the various get- 
tich-quick concerns that prey on the public. 

ORANGE. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be ubtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 


Hunting in Southwest. Texas. 


AFTER a few days’ planning ‘and preparation, a 
party consisting of W. E. Wills, R. G. Decker, 
Percy Reid and myself, with Severanio Rivera, 
a Mexican cook, left Corpus Christi, Texas, on 
Oct. 31. At San Diego, a station fifty miles 
west, by previous arrangement, Lee Ademi met 
us with a big wagon and buggy; when we were 
ready to start for the Ademi ranch, the mules 
furnishing amusement for the people of San 
Diego by stalling. The mules listened to a few 
encouraging words and made a new start and 
we camped for the night at a lake twelve miles 
out. ; 

In the morning Lee Ademi and Dr. Wills 
took the buggy and went on to the ranch after 
a wagon, as the country was hilly and the load 





BRINGING A BUCK TO CAMP. 


too much for the mules. Our wagon also 
started, leaving Percy and myself behind to 
hunt for ducks on the lake. After getting sev- 
eral, we overtook the wagon and learned that 
Decker had shot at a coyote but did not get 
him, while “Bill,” as we called our cook, had 
seen several deer. 

During the day we killed a number of bob- 


white and California quail, and met three 
typical ranchmen with their six-shooters in 
view and eyeing us with suspicion. Just as we 


were about to camp for the night, Lee returned 
with another wagon and team. While un- 
hitching, some one struck a match and off 
went the old tired mules in a hundred-yard 
dash, but as they were tied together, they were 
easily caught. 

As we sat around the camp-fire, Bill gave us 
an account of some of his adventures with 
javelins [peccaries] and declared he had heard 
them snapping their teeth in the brush around 
the camp. At three o’clock we started for the 
ranch and‘ about sunrise Bill wounded a large 
buck but did not get him. 

Arrived at the ranch about noon, we were 
met by Gordon Ademi, who had killed a fat 


calf and had a good ranch dinner prepared for 
us and everybody did justice to the occasion. 
While there, Mr. Ademi told us of his father’s 
early days on the ranch, his trouble with the - 
cattle thieves, and the murder by cattle thieves 
of his two sons, Walter and Milus. 

This ranch, owned by Mrs. Wm. Ademi, con- 
tains thirteen thousand acres of land. It is 
mostly hilly with a few miles of prairie around 
the ranch house, and two creeks running 
through it. The hills are covered with brush. 

After dinner we went to the branding pens, 
which furnished amusement for the cowboys 
and ourselves. To the person who has never 
seen the cowboys branding, it is certainly worth 
the price of admission. Later we went to our 
camping ground near the ranch. We pitched 
our tent on a creek, near which could be found 
deer, javelins, coyotes, badgers, raccoons, quail, 
rattlesnakes, wildcats and a few Mexican lions. 

We made an early start the next morning, 
Dr. Wills armed with a gun and Decker, Percy 
and myself with rifles, but luck was against us; 
Dr. Wills saw three deer and Percy four, -but 
neither fired a shot. However, Dr. Wills and 
Bill caught some nice fish for supper. 

I had not hunted more than fifteen minutes 
the next day, when I heard a deer run and 
stop. Being too anxious to see him, I stepped 
on a dry limb and away he went. Later I 
heard another one, and profiting by my former 
experience, I sat down and waited. A small 
buck went sneaking through the brush, and 
when the smoke had cleared away, all hands 
came up and decided it was a case of suicide— 
the buck was so poor. I saw another buck 
which I shot. He was not large, but was in 
good condition. 

One day we hunted quail. Percy and Decker 
started a coyote and shot him six times. He 
pitched like a broncho, but the shot were too 
small to stop him. When we had killed about 
fifty quail we returned to camp. 

One morning early Bill and I started for the 
hills, leaving the others asleep; there is no 
place like the hills to hunt. After leaving Bill, 
I saw a doe and heard a buck whistle; but the 
brush was too thick to see them. I was hunt- 
ing on the side of a hill covered with prickly 
pear and brush, a favorite place for deer, when 
out jumped the largest buck I ever saw. I 
fired three shots before he got out of sight, 
and knowing that he was hard hit, followed him 
about seventy-five yards, when he fell. After 
Bill came we opened the buck, put him on a 
pole and started for camp; but a mile was our 
limit, so we hung him up and went to the camp 
for help. 

The next morning, before day, we were 
awakened by hearing Bill sing out, “The 
coyotes stole the deer liver!” Decker had not 
killed a deer, so he left early with Dr. Wills. 
Percy’s feet were tender, so he slept. At noon 
we heard a shot. Going out, we found Dr. 
Wills and Decker each with a deer. Decker 
killed his running early in the morning, marked 
the place where he left it and went after an- 
other. As the brush was thick and it was very 
foggy, he could not find his deer and started 
home. Hearing Dr. Wills shoot, he went to 
him and found him lost with a-deer. On their 
way to camp Decker found his mark and deer. 

Tuesday morning Lee came over to hunt with 
us. He went to the hills, and when he re- 
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turned at night, he had a total of five javelins. 
In the afternoon Percy shot at a big buck run- 
ning, but did not get him and brought in a 
large rattlesnake for a substitute. That night 
the dogs stayed in camp and kept us awake 
barking at coyotes that were after more deer 
liver. Every night and morning we could hear 
the unearthly howls of coyotes. Lee set some 
traps while at camp, catching five. 

One afternoon, Lee, Percy and myself started 
on a javelin hunt with Mocho, a red bob-tailed 
hound; Fido, a black ring-necked hound; 
Beulah, a half bull-cur, and Coley, a brown 
hound. After going about a mile, the dogs 
started several javelins, which turned and 
dodged all the dogs except Mocho, who went 
out of hearing, as the wind was very strong. 
We waited for him until nearly sunset. On the 
way to camp, Fido started a young sow. 
Beulah and Coley joined in. Coley, a young 
hound, was always behind barking as loud as 
he could. After the dogs bayed the second 
time, Lee and I saw the javelin but could not 
shoot for fear of hitting Percy. It was nearly 
dark when the dogs bayed her for the last time 
and I stopped about fifty yards from her, as the 
brush was very thick; Lee went in and shot 
her. The dogs were on her, but only for a 
moment, as she was not badly wounded. She 
started for Lee, who fired again and missed 
but finally killed her. Mocho came in about 
nine o'clock slightly wounded. 

Dr. Wills, Lee, and myself were off early 
next day on horses, so we could keep up with 
the dogs. When we had gone a couple of 
miles the dogs started a bunch of javelins, 
running them about a mile and then baying. 
Going to the dogs, we heard Coley yelp, and 
Lee remarked that a javelin had killed Coley, 
but we would go to the other dogs first. On 
arriving, I saw a large javelin run at Mocho, 
biting him through the ham. It turned and 
came within ten yards of me, its teeth snapping 


all the time; I started to shoot, but Lee shouted, 


“Don’t shoot, you might kill my dogs.” Lee 
finally killed the javelin. 

Carrying Mocho and the javelin to the 
horses, we found Coley, whom Dr. Wills ex- 
amined. The poor dog had received no wounds 
but was only frightened. As he had been cut 
very badly a few weeks before, his actions 
were excusable. Dr. Wills took the javelin on 
his Iforse and Lee took Mocho. He looked 
so pitiful that I swore I would never hunt 
javelins with the dogs again. Lee certainly 
thought lots of his dogs because a faithful old 
dog had saved his life twice in one night. 
While camping he was awakened by his dog 
backing up on him and growling. Striking a 
match, he found a large rattlesnake near him. 
Early in the morning the dog had a fight with 
a mad coyote near where he was asleep. The 
coyote escaped after biting the dog, who never 
got over it. 

We spent the afternoon bathing in the creek 
and shooting quail, as the bucks were driven 
away by the dogs. Dr. Wills killed a large 
rattlesnake, and after skinning him, made about 
five ounces of rattlesnake oil, which he tried 
to get Bill to put on some quail that he was 
broiling; but Bill positively refused. 

The last day of the hunt Decker and I were 
the only ones to go out. I had heard of red 
shirts hypnotizing deer, and as I had my limit, 





I was anxious to experiment for future knowl- 
edge. After hunting a while I made for the 
hills to see what, effect the shirt would have on 
things. But after stampeding two herds of cattle 
I returned to cdmp. I am through with red 
shirts for all times. 
* That day we broke camp and returned tothe 
ranch house. There was not a day in the hunt 
that we did not have venison, javelin, quail, fish 
or ducks, and everbody enjoyed the outing. 
D. A. SEGREST. 


A Taxpayer's Plea. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: While a majority of thoughtful 
sportsmen probably agree that the license sys- 
tem as now in effect in most States is a wise 
provision, many contend that some of the rough 
edges might well be taken from the law, as far 
as non-residents are concerned, without impair- 
ing its effectiveness. Particularly is this so in 
regard to New Jersey, the summer play ground 
of many city residents who are also quite ex- 
tensive owners of summer homes and real estate, 
but whose voting residence may be just over the 
line. Should such a person desire to spend a 
few days gunning with his country friends he 
is taxed $10.50, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is a heavy taxpayer, and the resident pays $1.15 
for the same privilege and perhaps pays not 
even a poll tax. It would seem that. a just course 


would be to let a non-resident in on the basis _ 


of a resident if it could be shown that he had 
paid local taxes equal to or exceeding the $10.50. 
It might be urged that this method would in- 
volve great expense and considerable extra work, 
but when it is noted that the very. official who 
issues the license—the county clerk—has all the 
data right at hand in his office to establish a 
claim for exemption, this objection loses. weight. 
A tax receipt accompanying an application would 
also be a simple and direct method. 

I doubt if the State treasury would lose a 
penny were this system adopted compared with 
the few that are now collected at the full rate. 
And besides it would tend to promote a feeling 
that the game resources were not being exploited 
for revenue only and wou!ld enlist more people 
in the cause of seeing laws enforced rather than 
trying to evade them. Public sentiment is far 
more powerful than game wardens, many of 
whom are decidedly lax, not to say lukewarm, 
when it comes to questioning friends and neigh- 
bors as to their legal standing as to killing game. 
This was shown in one instance where a noted 
huntsman in one of the shore counties killed a 
fine buck deer and then immediately started for 
the county seat to procure a license, although 
he had previously been gunning every day. I 
am sure no real sportsman would object to pay- 
ing a dollar to help improve the sport he loves, 
but when it comes to doubling the cost of a day 
or two in the field or in the blind by paying the 
non-resident license tax in addition to heavy 
taxes on other local property, many very good 
citizens differ with the men who claim to have 
the welfare of the gunner and effective preser- 
vation of game as their chief object. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 





Deer Hunting in Arizona. 


Asu Fork, Ariz., Dec. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This part of Arizona is unsurpassed 
for fine climate. Altitude at 6,000 feet, the air 
is clear and crisp and one wants to be outdoors 
all the time. One cannot get enough to eat, and 
it is simply a joy to be alive. 

I am hunting on Reid, Evans & Co.’s cattle 
ranch, about twenty miles northwest of Ash 
Fork, in the foothills of the Floyd Mountains. 
It is an ideal country for deer. One of the 
cowboys, John Markham, showed me the coun- 
try where a bunch of deer can usually be found. 

The first morning I was here I took my .35 
automatic, and with a few extra clips of car- 
tridges in my pockets, started for the cedar 
brakes about a mile and a half southeast of the 
ranch house. It was raining and had been for 
two days, consequently the ground was soft, but 
not enough to interfere with hunting, and made 
one’s steps almost noiseless, a big point in favor 
of the still-hunter. 

I struck out at a merry clip for a ridge, and 
about half way had to stop and catch up with 
my breathing. I had forgotten the high alti- 
tude and was going at my accustomed gait while 
in a cornfield in Oklahoma shooting quail. The 
walking was fine, however, and the only time I 
have felt dead tired was after tugging and lift- 
ing a big blacktail buck: which I had killed and 
gotten to camp. ; 

After that I filled my pipe, sat out on the 
steps, looked back over the distant snow-covered 
peaks of the San Francisco Mountains and 
wished for one of my old shooting companions. 
These blacktails are big deer. One has a right 
to feel tired after he has brought one of them 
in on a horse, hung, skinned and cut it up all 
by himself. : 

Going through a small patch of scrub cedar, a 
big jack rabbit hopped up about sixty yards 
away, sat on his haunches and eyed me until | 
was sorely tempted to see just what a high 
power bullet from the .35 would do for him, 
but I knew that it would not do to mix jack 
rabbit shooting and deer hunting. The next 
cedar-covered ridge was a half mile across the 
smooth open valley that usually is to be found 
between the ridges, and it was on this ridge 
that many tracks had been seen the evening be- 
fore. The cowboys had told me that one had 
to live here for several months before he could 
see a deer standing among thé cedars before 
it started to run, consequently I was very watch- 
ful and was using all the deer hunting sense I 
had gained in the past years of hunting the 
whitetails, going very cautiously, creeping to the 
edge of open glades and standing and looking 
over everything and: every place that looked like 
it might hide a deer. When I had about reached 
the top of the ridge a movement off to my left 
caught my eye, and like the trained pointer I 
“froze” instantly. ‘There he was, but I could 
see nothing but just that enormous head of horns 
and those big ears facing me, and could not tell 
whether he was beyond the ridge from me, as 
he was partly hidden by the barren limbs of a 
fallen cedar, and as he was not more than eighty 
yards away, I instantly decided that I would 
have to risk a shot at his head. But as I shifted 
the rifle to raise it, he leaped to his feet, having 
been lying down all the time, gave one great 
leap, and as he went up in the air the rifle 
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cracked and he stood on his head just like a 
small rabbit killed with a shotgun. 

As this buck went down, another big one 
jumped right over him and dodged to the left 
out of sight under the cedars, and I could get 
no other glimpse of him. Both had been lying 
down and were the only two there. I followed 
the tracks of the second buck on my way back 
to the ranch for a horse, old Red Bird, and 
found where several other deer had joined him 
inside of a hundred yards. My buck never 
knew what hurt him, for the bullet caught him 
in the back of: the neck as he leaped for cover, 
smashed the bone into little splinters, cut the 
jugular vein and came out in a half dozen pieces 
all along the side of his jaw and under his 
throat. 

This deer weighed nearly 300 pounds, but that 
bullet had the same effect on his great bulk as 
striking a kitten with a club’ This rifle was 
made to order and is a very handsomely finished 
gun. It has terrific striking force and I do not 
think there is any animal living that could stand 
up in front of it for five shots. I had it fitted 
with a gold bead front sight and a peep, and 
open sights also for the rear. This gives any 
kind of sight a hunter could wish for for the 
rear, and as for the front sight the gold bead 
cannot be beaten. Personally I always use the 
peep in combination with the regulation open 
rear sight, and have never been bothered about 
“finding” a running deer or even a rabbit 
through them. I have used this rifle on every- 
thing I have killed here—deer, rabbits, ducks, 
hawks, big owls and coyotes—and it kills them 
all with never a kick or struggle on their part. 
I have used nothing but special bullets and it 
is simply wonderful the way those bullets tear 
up an animal. They are, or appear to be, just 
the ordinary soft nose bullet except that in the 
nose there is a small steel shot, and it is this 
that causes them to mushroom so well. 

This is my first experience in hunting black- 
tail deer, and I believe the whitetail are far and 
away more difficult to get to. Then the chances 
for a good shot are much better here. These 
deer are not hunted and I have had no trouble 
in getting my limit of big heads. Usually in 
hunting the whitetail deer his big, white tail is 
about the first thing you see of him, while these 
big fellows are as easily seen as a cow if you 
know how to look for them. They-usually stand 
for a moment and look at a man on foot, then 
dodge into the cedars. These cedar brakes cover 
the ridges, and the valleys between are perfectly 
smooth and generally free from breaks or draws 
and also from rocks, yet there are some very 
deep, rocky cafions whose sides are so steep that 
nothing but a goat can go up or down them. 
Water is the great and crying need of this 
country. There are no‘running streams or 
springs except in widely separated places. The 


. cattle men have to build immense dirt tanks 


which catch the winter snows and rains. They 
build them big enough to hold water for all the 
cattle of the range for a year without rain. Of 
course the deer and all wild animals come at 
night to these big tanks for water and never go 
more than a few miles away from them in the 
day time. But let heavy rains fall and put water 
in the cafions.and draws back in the rough 
country, and in two days one cannot find a cow 
or deer in a five-mile ride of the ranch where 
there were thousands before. They have gone 


where the range is good in the country where 
it is impossible for them to stay except in the 
rainy season. 

Ranch life was always very interesting to me 
and the cowboys are about the finest fellows on 
earth if they like you, but they can make life 
very miserable for a fellow they ,do not like. 

Of course I saw the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado River, and of course I am not going 
to attempt to describe it. If you have not seen 
it, too, why, do not die until you do see it, for 
you will die much happier. I could sit on the 
rim and gaze into it for six months without 
leaving if someone would just bring my meals 
to me. As one walks up to it, it seems as if 
the whole half of the earth has fallen off there 
in front of you. There were several young 
women from Philadelphia chaperoned by an 
elderly woman and her husband, and these young 
women were in a party that went for a drive 
several miles to a point from which a splendid 
view of the cafion is to be had. The guide and 
I were the only men in the party, and one of 
the girls fainted while returning up the trail 
down which we had been for a better view under 
the rim. Well, of course the guide and I 
promptly took the little thing in our arms, car- 
ried her to the top and gave her some whiskey 
which revived her. This guide told me women 
often fainted. It is just a bit hair-raising to 
look off where you could drop at one step for 
several thousand feet straight down. 

My stay is about over and I will leave with 
keen regret. On the ranch here are some of 
the finest young fellows to be found in the 
world. Genial, warm-hearted, good-natured and 
afraid of nothing, they take chances every day 
that would appall an Easterner and seem sur- 
prised if one mentions it. I was raised on a 
Texas cattle ranch and know the game, but it 
has a fascination for me that is irresistible. 

Leroy E. NABERS. 


Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

Tue Sportsmen’s Association of Rensselaer 
county has been organized in Troy, N. Y. 
Among its objects are the protection of game, 
the prevention of snaring, and the enactment of 
safe and sane game laws. Dr. T. A. Connolly 
was elected President; J. J. Farrell, Secretary, 
and W. C. Feathers, Treasurer. 





Tue officers elected at the annual meeting of 
the Norristown (Pa.) Fish and Game Protective 
Association are as follows: Alfred Craft, Presi- 
dent; H. G. Unger, First Vice-President; George 
H. Steinmetz, Second Vice-President; David 
Allabough, Third Vice-President; Louis B. 
Boyer, Corresponding Secretary; John P. Reiff, 
Recording Secretary; Norristown Trust Co., 
Treasurer; Norris D. Wright, Assistant Treas- 
urer. 





Tue Blue Mountain Fish and Game Associa- 
tion has been incorporated in Berks county, 
Pennsylvania. Its intention is to maintain a fish 
and game preserve at Hamburg. The directors 
are from Reading, Hamburg and Allentown. 





Tue Niangua Fish and Game Association has 
been incorporated by sportsmen of St. Louis, 
Jefferson City and Kansas City, Mo. A preserve 
will be established in Camden county, that State, 
and stocked with game and fish. 


Shall Hunting Dogs Go? 


Tue following editorial from the Watertown 
(S. D.) Opinion gives a hint as to one of the 
radical changes that may be advocated if present 
protective laws are not made more effective: 

As the time for the next Legislature to get 
busy approaches, the* suggestion that the game 
law be so changed that chicken shooting be per- 
mitted, but without the use of dogs, is coming 
to the front. This proposition has been con- 
sidered for some time past, and while at first 
glance it seems almost an absurdity, it becomes 
more reasonable with more study. 

Sportsmen who have fought long and hard 
for the laws that are preserving the game in 
this State will think more of the proposed change 
if they give it the attention it deserves. Of 
course hunting chickens without a dog sounds 
very similar to no sport at all. It is conceded 
that much of the best sport of chicken hunt- 
ing is derived from the pleasure afforded in 
watching the dog work. Yet the first considera- 
tion in all legislation of this kind is the preser- 
vation of the game, and the object is to afford 
some hunting now and some in the years to 
come. 


If the chicken season is opened again next 
fall, say for fifteen days, and it will scarcely be 
for fewer days than that, and dogs. are per- 
mitted, what will be the result? For weeks be- 
fore the first day every gunner in the country 
will be priming himself and his outfit to get 
the most out of the time the law allows. The 
summer will be planned: so that the ardent 
sportsman can take his vacation in those fifteen 
days. As a result the fields will be searched 
and .researched in that time. The game fields 
will be raked with a fine tooth comb, and be- 
cause there are now chickens in fair numbers 
there will be good kills. The result then will 
be that what chickens are here now will be 
killed off faster than ever before, because of 
the increased number of hunters and the desire 
to get all there is out of the limited time. 

Arguing along this line still further, one sea- 
son will cause the disappearance of all the sur- 
plus of birds that has been reared during the 
past two years’ of protection, and the second 
year would reduce the number to fewer birds 
than there were when the protective law was 
enacted two years ago. 

But without dogs the hunters can make no 
such slaughter. Without dogs they will make 
no such elaborate preparations for the chicken 
season. But they can do this: On their hunt- 
ing excursions for other birds they can sand- 
wich in some time looking for chickens. When 
they discover a bunch here or a bunch there by 
accident or otherwise they can enjoy the pleasure 
of getting a few for the frying pan’s sake. They 
can take.a crack at those that fly over night 
and morning when on the slough or the pass 
without a pang of conscience. In short, they 
can have a chicken now and then, which is about 
all the future sportsmen of South Dakota can 
hope for. 

Yes, hunting without dogs seems reasonable 
after all when the proposition is considered from 
an unselfish standpoint and with an eye to the 
best welfare of the State in the future, and the 
fun of the next generation, which considerations 
are the chief aims behind any game protective 
law. 
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Fines for the Reckless. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Hon. J. W. Brackett, chairman of the 
fish and game commission of Maine, has been 
doing some thinking on the subject of prevent- 
ing the accidental killing of hunters while in 
pursuit of big game. He suggests in his annual 
report that the man who shoots another while 
hunting be required to pay a heavy fine for the 
benefit of the family of the victim. He would 
also dispense with the investigations of coroners’ 
juries, believing them to be a serious hindrance 
to county attorneys. He declares that the ver- 
dicts rendered by such juries have usually ended 


‘all proceedings looking to the punishment of 


the guilty persons, notwithstanding the statute 
provides that these cases be investigated by 
county attorneys. His plan is to have such cases 
go directly to the grand jury for investigation. 
His reasoning is that if the hunter realizes in 
advance that he must pay a heavy fine if he 
shoots a man, he is not likely to shoot at every 
moving twig. 

The commissioner’s theory is that the offender 
fires without seeing anything but moving bushes, 
and in his intense anxiety to shoot a deer he is 
wholly oblivious for the moment of the danger 
to human life. The certainty of being obliged 
to pay a heavy fine would seem to be reasonable 
punishment, but if insufficient, it might very well 
be supplemented by imprisonment. It is cer- 
tainly for the advantage of all parties interested 
that the inexcusable killing of human beings be 
brought to an end. 

I am confident that not a few sportsmen have 
been deterred from making trips to Maine for 
big game because of the numerous cases that 
have occurred in. the past few years of hunters 
being shot. Many of the Massachusetts hunters 
who formerly hunted in Maine prefer to go to 
regions where game abounds and the woods are 
not “full of hunters” as they express it. 

Raymond Whitaker, a young man residing in 
Lynn, is now in the hospital of that city as the 
result of exposure while hunting in the White 
Mountains. He started out from Jackson with 
a companion named Linberg. They were lost 
on Doublehead Mountain, a spur of the Presi- 
dential Range. They came upon tracks of sev- 
eral deer which they followed, and in crossing 
a stream Whitaker fell in and was obliged to 
pass the night there endeavoring to dry his feet 
by a fire that they kindled, but not a good one, 
as they could only get small branches and twigs 
with which to keep it alive. The next day he 
was obliged to walk nine miles with frozen feet, 
the mercury being ten degrees below zero. He 
was able to get word to his father in Conway 
where medical aid was obtained, but was told 
that his toes would have to be cut off, and for 
that purpose he was sent to the Lynn Hospital. 
Whitaker says he supposed when they started 
into the woods that his ‘companion knew the 
way. H. H. Kimsatt. 





The Chickaree’s Mistake. 

THREE men working in the woods near here 
witnessed a, most unusual spectacle a few days 
ago, says a Montreal Herald correspondent. 
They were engaged in cutting wood when a 
partridge hopped out of the bush and stood 
motionless a short distance from them. The 
men ceased work and watched the bird. Just 


then a red squirrel came out of his den and 
began chattering. A dog which had accom- 
panied the men to the woods heard the squirrel 
and made a dart toward it. The little animal 
gave a frightened glance around, and espying 
what he took to be a stump hopped on top of 
it. The motionless object proved to be the 
partridge and it immediately rose up and flew 
away, carrying the squirrel with it. The aston- 
ished choppers watched the unusual sight until 
partridge and squirrel disappeared from view, 
but how far the partridge carried this strange 
burden they could not ascertain. 


Ducks Abundant. 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Two large hunting parties are ex- 
pected to arrive here from the North and East 
within the next ten days. One party will come 
from Philadelphia, headed by Sidney G. Fisher 
and Mr. Pratt, the other party from Milwaukee. 
The visitors will spend some time hunting ducks 
and other game in the vicinity of Lakes Charles 
and Arthur, Louisiana. Thousands of ducks, 
geese and brant are around Lakes Arthur and 
Charles, and a number of hunting parties from 
New Orleans and elsewhere are enjoying the 
sport. Ducks are also plentiful at The Jump 
near the mouth of the Mississippi River. Re- 
cently Mr. Grunewald, of this city, had for his 
guests Councilman J. J. Frawley and a party 
of visiting friends on his yac: sephine. They 
spent several days at and u The Jump and 
came home with numerous wild geese and ducks. 

A large pair of black mallard ducks are being 
exhibited at the store of Henry Martin & Co. 
on St. Charles street. They were killed near 
Lake Arthur by R. B. Worthan. They are the 
largest and handsomest mallards seen in this 
city in years. Ducks are plentiful in the marshes 
and lakes on the Louisville and Nashville road 
between New Orleans and Bay St. Louis. Harry 
Farwell entertained a large party of friends on 
his houseboat on Bayou Barataria recently. The 
party succeeded in killing fifty ducks and landed 
a number of large redfish. The party spent four 
days fishing and hunting. 

A number of complaints have been registered 
with the State game commission by hunters 
against the railroads. It is stated that roads 
will not allow hunters to carry their game in 
the regular passenger coaches and will require 
them to place their game in the baggage car. It 
is claimed this is quite an inconvenience, and it 
is probable the hunters will file a petition be- 
fore the game commission asking for a ruling. 
It is likely, however, the commission will hold 
that this is a matter for the State railroad com- 
mission to settle. 

Commissioner Miller is enforcing the rule 
vigorously in regard to requiring all shipments 
of game to bear tags descriptive of the number 
of game and character and where and when 
killed and by whom. The hunters are furnished 
daily with tags, and if they do not employ them 
they must take the consequence. Several large 
shipments of game have been confiscated by the 
game wardens and sent to various city hospi- 
tals on account of the failure to tag the game 
properly. 

Quail are plentiful this season and wild tur- 
keys are abundant. It is thought the number 
of deer killed up to date will not equal the 
record of last year. : BPOG-G: 


New Publications. 

AMERICAN GAME Birp SHootiNc, by George Bird 
Grinnell. Cloth, 575 pages, illustrated, $3.50 
net. New York, the Forest and Stream -Pub- 
lishing Company. 


“American Game Bird Shooting” is the latest 
work from the pen of Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
author of many books, notably “Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk Tales,” “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” 
“The Story of the Indian,” the Jack Series, etc., 
and his more recent authoritative shooting 
work, “American Duck Shooting,” which has 
passed through several editions and bids fair 
to pass through many more. 

The modest title, “American Game Bird Shoot- 
ing,” falls far short of conveying. an adequate 
idea of the real scope of this book. The same 
comment, with equal pertinency, holds good in 
respect to “American Duck Shooting,” since 
each work comprehends a complete ornithologi- 
cal account of the birds treated therein as well 
as descriptions of the methods employed in their 
pursuit and capture by the sportsman. Thus 
the two works are complementary, covering al- 
most the entire field of game birds taken with 
the shotgun, with a complete description of 
their natural history features. The completion 
of this work was a large task, requiring excep- 
tional qualifications, knowledge and experience, 
and was never before accomplished by any other 
author. 

There is nothing extraordinary,’nothing mys- 
terious, in the success of Dr. Grinnell’s books. 
He knows his subjects thoroughly. He is an 


accomplished naturalist, and therefore is- fully | 


qualified to write accurately and instructively on 
the ornithological features. He is a practical 
sportsman, with a long and broad experience in 
wildfowl and upland shooting East and West 
and North and South. Therefore, he writes 
from first hand knowledge, without which no 
writer can properly impress his readers, or hope 
for more than ephemeral success. 

The average Eastern shooter, if asked to state 
how many kinds of game birds there are, would 
probably answer that there are five, the bob- 
white, the ruffed grouse, the prairie chicken, the 
woodcock and the snipe, showing thereby a 
lamentable lack of knowledge on the subject. 

Part I. of “American Game Bird Shooting,” 
contains 282 pages devoted to thorough descrip- 
tions of the upland game birds, their habits and 
habitats. Seven species of American quail are 
enumerated: and ten species of American grouse. 
Of special interest are the chapters devoted re- 
spectively to the mysterious woodcock and snipe, 
and to that most sagacious and alert of game 
birds, the wild turkey. 

Part II. treats of the various kinds of upland 
shooting, and contains 167 pages of instructive 
matter as to sportsmanlike methods of capture. 
The cunning and strategy of the pursued in 
evading the pursuer, each species having its own 
peculiar methods, was learned only by close ob- 
servation and long experience. He is indeed an 
accomplished hunter who does not acquire much 
new information on reading this work. 

The matter of proper clothing and footwear 
is quite thoroughly treated—a subject of much 
importance, having to do with the comfort, pro- 
tection and freedom of movement of the shooter, 
all so important in the success of an outing. He 
who has been crippled in the attempt to break 
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in new hunting boots or shoes will best appre- 
ciate the importance of good information on 
this point. The proper manner of dressing for 
the different kinds of shooting is told. 

The chapter on guns and loads will start the 
novice right on these points from the outset. 

As to hunting dogs—the pointer, setter and 
spaniel—thirty-seven pages are devoted to them. 

Part III. is worthy of special perusal, for it 
has to do largely with game propagation and 
preservation. It follows the transition from the 


rifle to the shotgun, and the rapid decrease of 
bird life when the shotgun gained a permanent 
place as a weapon of destruction. 


The native 
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American killed with no thought of how much 
destruction he wrought, and the alien killed all 
forms of bird life, caring nothing as to whether 
final extermination came or not. There is a re- 
countal of the many attempts to introduce and 
perpetuate different species of foreign game 
birds, most of which were failures. The chap- 
ter on Destruction and Protection shows the 
numerous destructive agencies against which the 
game birds have to contend—the multiplication 
of shooters, cats, dogs, hawks, owls, all the 
carnivorous animals, and‘ last but not least the 
encroachments of agriculture, all pointing to self 
restraint and enforcement of the game laws. 
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The work is profusely illustrated. The fron- 
tispiece is an admirable colored plate of the 
ruffed grouse, and a similar beautiful plate is 
devoted to the bobwhite. The originals are by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The Canada grouse and 
the sharp-tailed grouse are illustrated by Audu- 
bon plates; in short, almost all the American 
game birds are illustrated and some foreign 
birds also, and some shooting scenes enliven the 
text. The illustrations number sixty-four. With 
the text, they serve to convey nearly the same 
thing as a visual study of the birds, while the 
shooting information equips. the reader with the 
equivalent of years of experience. 




















Adirondack Trout. 


Nor long ago in one of the magazines I came 
across an article by Stewart Edward White, en- 
titled, “The Cabin.” One, chapter was devoted 
to trout fishing in the Rocky Mountains, and by 
way of comparison Mr. White described an 
Eastern fisherman who, for the first time, was 
trying his luck in Western streams. The article 
was a good one and thoroughly descriptive of 
trout fishing in the West, but I feel that Mr. 
White gave the idea that our Eastern trout 
streams are tame when compared with the more 
rugged streams of the Rockies. For this reason 
I am tempted to write of this glorious Adiron- 
dack country ‘which ten years’ experience has 
taught me to love so well. 

First I shall tell you something about Phil. 
I met him the first year of my stay on Little 
Moose Lake. The first time I saw Phil he was 
squatted leisurely on a large birch log, unfold- 
ing marvelous tales to some of his fellow woods- 
men, and, attracted by his picturesque appear- 
ance and his French-Canadian accent, I made 
my way to the edge of the circle. 

Before many days Phil and I had become 
quite attached to one another, and since then 
we have spent many a night together in camp. 
Phil is a lumberman by trade, woodsman by in- 
stinct, and great romancer by inheritance, as 
Phil himself acknowledges. Phil is an interest- 
ing character. In the whole North country there 
is no better woodsman, and he is as much at 
home on water as on land.. Never yet have I 
seen a craft capsize under his management, 
though we two have battled with some pretty 
rough water. Once we were crossing Canacha- 
gala Lake, the wind blowing a gale, but Phil 
pushed the little craft forward, apparently with 
no greater effort than he might have used had 
we been crossing a mill pond. Every wave 
offered a separate problem, and Phil worked out 
each one. A person with less experience would 
have swamped in an instant! 

At one place I expressed some anxiety lest 
we should capsize and soak the packs, but Phil 
only grinned. “Meester,” said he, “I lak tell 
you, you ees saf’ in dees boat lak’ you is in de 


Lord’s pocket,’ and I knew that for once at 
least Phil had spoken the truth. 

It has been my experience that one of the 
most exciting points in hunting is in locating 
the game, and I could never see much sport in 
fishing for trout where I did not have to find 


RUSSIAN RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 


On the San Francisco Fly-casting Club Preserve. 


them first: Once we were camping on the Moose 
River, eight or nine miles above Little Moose 
Lake. Phil had prepared an early breakfast 
in order that we might start at the head of the 
upper stillwater before sunrise and fish down 
stream, reaching the Grindstone Rapids about 
sunset. . 
The break of day found us at the head of the 
upper stillwater, where I made a few casts 
among the boulders at the foot of the swift 





water, but the trout seemed small, so we moved 
on, drifting lazily with the current, while I 
whipped the flies slowly back and forth across 
stream, letting them flutter down as close as 
possible to the bushes. In the holes where ordi- 
narily a big fellow might: be lurking, we seldom 
got a rise, save for one or two small ones which 
were not thoroughly schooled in the art of tak- 
ing the black gnat and the brown hackle. 

Phil grinned, displaying his even white teeth 
beneath his bristly mustache. “I’d lak’ for see 
one beeg one jump,” said he. “Me t’ink you 
fin’ de feesh in de spring holes dees tam.” 

Phil was right. We soon heard the trickle 
of water coming from some invisible spot among 
the bushes, and after a careful inspection found 
a small spring pouring into the river thirty feet 
below us. Phil brought the boat to a standstill 
and I began to whip the flies toward the spring 
hole, increasing the length of the line with each 
cast. Finally the distance was measured and 
the flies fluttered gently down over the pool. 
They had scarcely nipped the water when the 
expected happened. I hooked. a two-pounder 
and after a lively tussle Phil dipped him up 
with the net. I made several more casts, but 
in spring holes of this size one will seldom find 
more than one trout, although I have caught 
three. 

At certain periods during the summer months 
the trout seem to take to the spring holes. It 
would be hard to make a definite statement as 
to the cause for this, but the most likely ex- 
planation I have heard is that during the sum- 
mer months when the river is naturally warmer, 
the trout seek the colder water of the springs. 
This, however, is the case only in the still waters. 
In the rapids you will generally find the fish 
quite plentiful throughout the season. 

We moved on down stream with the current, 
watching for the spring holes as we drifted, and 
it was not long before we came upon a second. 
This was similar to the pool we had just fished 
and the first cast was greeted with a splash. “By 
Gar’,” said Phil, “dat was vaire beeg feesh!” 

So it was, but he had missed the fly. I made 
several more attempts, but he would not rise 
again. This is generally the case in the smaller 
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spring holes, and only on rare occasions will a 
trout rise a second time if he has felt the point 
of the hook on his first leap. 

We fished on down toward the Grindstone, 
whose rushing waters we could faintly hear in 
the distance, and before long reached the point 
where the Canachagala Creek flows into the 
Mloose. Canachagala Creek was originally the 
outlet of the lake which bears the same name, 
but the outlet had changed its course and the 
stream, which now enters the Moose at this 
point, still retains the old name of Canachagala. 
The creek is approximately ten feet in width, 
and at the point where it enters the Moose, a 
long deep pool stretches off down stream for 
forty or fifty feet. We approached very cau- 
tiously, as the slightest motion would send the 
trout helter-skelter into mid stream. Phil pushed 
his paddle deep into the sand and brought our 
little craft to a standstill. My first cast was 
welcomed by three almost simultaneous splashes, 
and I hooked a magnificent trio. When three 
fish are hooked in this manner and each one is 
fighting in a different direction, the wisest plan 
is to land them as quickly as possible. In this 
case a fisherman will find that his landing net is 
a useless article, and Phil chuckled with delight 
as he tossed the trout one by one into the boat. 
The largest tipped the scales at a pound and a 
half, while the other two weighed about one- 
hali pound each. 

The supply of trout in the Canachagala spring 
hole seems to ‘be inexhaustible and we spent 
a lively half hour there. 

As we had planned, we reached the foot of 
the upper stillwater about sunset, and there be- 
low us lay the rushing torrent of the Grindstone. 

As we had floated down the stillwater we had 
heard no sound save the occasional song of 
some bird, and in the distance the perpetual 
murmur of the swift water. The mountains had 
been less noticeable because they were separated 
from us by a strip of level timber land which 
stretched away for half a mile on either side of 
the river. Now that we had reached the Grind- 
stone, the mountains seemed to rise abruptly 
into the sky, and the huge boulders stacked up 
on either side of the boiling caldron seemed to 
be protecting the mighty mountains from the 
onslaught of the rushing torrent. Here an enor- 
mous rock projected out into mid stream, and 
against it the swift river dashed and rushed on 
around the end, increasing in force as the stream 
narrowed. A little further down a tremendous 
boulder stood. alone in mid stream defying all 
the forces of the river to move it from its bed. 
As far as the eye could see, thousands of other 
boulders of various sizes and shapes were strewn 
about in the swift water, and it was among these 
boulders that Phil intended to guide the canoe, 
while I sent the flies dancing about into the 
pools and eddies which backed up on the down 
stream side of the larger boulders. 

For an instant Phil held the craft on the brink 
of the swift water, then with one mighty sweep 
of the paddle he sent her dancing off down 
stream. “Bien,” he cried, as he burst loudly 
into song, the only song I ever heard him sing. 
It runs like this: 

“Come all ye jolly maids and sit ye down beside o’ me, 

Treat my daughter kindly and say 'ye’ll do no harm, 


And when I die 
T’ll leave you, all my stock and farm.” 


This is the only song Phil ever indulges in. 


I have heard it so often that I can tell just 
when the outburst is to be expected. For in- 
stance, when we are lounging about camp, or 
tramping silently through the woods, no one 
would ever guess that Phil knew how to sing. 
But let him push a canoe into the swift water 
where he is called upon to struggle against the 
forces of nature, and nine times out of ten the 
concert will begin. Physical exertion is the only 
power on earth that can coax a song from Phil. 

Fishing in the rapids is very exciting sport; 
not only because you are constantly in danger of 
swamping, but also because the fisherman is 
called upon to bring his keenest senses into ac- 
tion. The splash of the largest trout is almost 
imperceptible in the swift water, and the ex- 
pert fisherman will give his undivided attention 
to his flies. 

The sun was fast setting in the western sky. 
Such a sky as 1io man could gaze upon, without 
fully realizing the power of the One who made 
it. Before us the mighty river swept furiously 
away, leaping and plunging into the distance 
until it appeared but a tiny silver thread. A 
hundred yards below, where the stream shai- 
lowed, a large doe stepped fearlessly into the 
rapids and started for the opposite shore. She 
was followed by two spotted fawns that pranced 
playfully at her side until finally all three dis- 
appeared into the underbrush on the other side 
of the stream. 

We had now reached a portion of the river 
where the rocks were so numerous and the cur- 
rent so swift that we were forced to take the 
canoe ashore. ‘The sun had already slipped be- 
hind Pico Mountain, and the remaining light was 
rapidly fading. We decided to make camp at 
this point, so Phil shouldered the packs and set 
off in search of a suitable. location. 

Like many other fishermen I am especially 
fond of the last battle in the twilight, so gather- 
ing up my flies I pushed my way through the 
swift water to the center of the stream. I was 
now wading knee deep, but as I had my eye 
on a particular pool which was still some dis- 
tance beyond reach, I pushed on till my waist 
line had disappeared from sight. 

Hlere the current became so swift that more 
than once I almost lost my footing. But by 
holding to a friendly boulder I was enabled to 
reach the almost inaccessible pool. 

Splash! The king of the Grindstone had 
opened fire, and away he went down stream 
taking the line with him. The next quarter of 
an hour was a lively one for both of us, but 
the resistance was gradually growing weaker, 
until finally I lifted him into the net, a com- 
pletely exhausted two-pound trout. Above the 
roar of the swift water I could hear faintly the 
notes: of Phil’s old song. And as I listened I 
could detect the dull ring of his axe'as the 
blows descended in perfect tune to the music. 

Turning wearily, my eyes fell upon the cheer- 
ful blaze of the camp-fire. Occasionally the odor 
of steaming coffee drifted across the night air; 
and the very breath of it seemed to put new 
life into my tired body. I made my way to 
camp, quite convinced that there was nothing 
tame about Adirondack trout. 

Mark D. Dopp. 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws m Brief. See adv. 


Fishing for Steelhead Trout. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 27—Editor Forest 
and Stream: This is the time when the fish- 
ing for steelhead trout is supposed to be the 
thing. The Russian River which empties into 
the ocean fifty or sixty miles north of San 
Francisco is the classic ground for steelhead, 
and for the past two or three weeks San Fran- 
csico anglers have been making pilgrimages to 
that stream. Some reports show good catches, 
but the last reports do not come up to anticipa- 
tions. Evidently the big run has not yet com- 
menced. Some fair fish, ranging in size from 
ten to twenty pounds, have been taken. during 
the week. So far as reported Dave Sachs, of 
San Francisco, is high hook to date with a 
twenty-two-pounder to his credit. Outside of 
the Russian River there has been good steel- 
head and salmon fishing in the tide waters of 
Point Reyes and vicinity. 

Salmon fishing is fairly good at _ several 
points, and the fish seem to be of unusual size 
this season. W. D. Fassett, superintendent of 
the Price Creek Hatchery on the northern coast, 
reports a seventy-three-pound salmon caught at 
Eel River last week, the record for that district 


‘so far as known. 


Striped bass continue rather scarce in the 
waters about San Francisco, though a good deal 
of sport is had right along. The catches are 
uniformly small. Some good sized fish are 
caught, these ranging from seven’ or eight to 
thirteen pounds. 

The California Anglers’ Association will on 
New Year’s Day move into its new club rooms 
in the Dunn Building at Stockton and Ellis 
streets, San Francisco. The club is consider- 
ing buying the “White House” at White House 
Pool, in the tide waters of Paper Mill Creek, 
one of the finest fishing streams in the vicinity 
of San Francisco. eS 





Fishing in the South. 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The weather has not been pro- 
pitious for fishing during the past two weeks 
and very few have gone over to the fishing clubs 
on the L. & N. rdad. The various attractions 
incident to Christmas and New Years have mili- 


tated against the sport to some extent. Num- 


bers of redfish and striped bass and speckled 
trout have been landed, but this luck was only 
spasmodic and fishing as a rule has been quite 
poor recently. 

The Game and Oyster Commission has decided 
to lease a total of 400,000 acres of oyster lands 
in Louisiana during January. No person or firm 
will be allowed to lease more than 1,000 acres 
for a term of fifteen years. The prices of the 
lease will range from $1 to $5 per acre. The 
best oyster, beds to be leased are in the parishes 
of St. Bernard, Plaquemines and Terrebonne. 
It is believed that a number of firms from the 
North will come here and contract to lease a 
large number of the beds which are said to 
produce some of the finest bivalves in the world. 

FE. GG. 





It is all very well to propose a law restricting 
the number of fish a man may catch in a day, 
but what the average fisherman wants is some 
assurance that he will catch any at all—New 
York Tribune. 
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“Well, Sir! Once—.” 


kL 


I Love to sit on the dock, or pier, over salt 
water, and fish for any thing that can take a 
bait, while the good hot sun—best of all mas- 
seurs—irons the kinks out of my desk-drooped 
shoulders. ; 

It is all good—the limitless distance; the 
ever-changing restless, restful surf; the denizens 
of the air and of the deep and the good fellow 
with a story. 

There will be days when the fish do not bite, 
when the sun does not shine, when the surf is 
listless and things generally fail to measure up 
to the desired standard, but never the day with- 
out the “Well, sir! Once—” man. 

He may come to borrow your tobacco or lend 
you bait. He may bring or seek advice. He 
may be just loafing about in idle content, but 
when he comes he will bring a story. You do 
not have to hear it; he will not insist upon tell- 
ing it, but if you are decently polite and respon- 
sive, the truth—I should say the narrative—will 
out. 

It may be, and generally is, about fish or fish- 
ing, but frequently sidesteps and takes other 
subjects. 

While not pressed upon you to the point of 
violence at the outset, once begun it will be 
completed, though the interruptions be many and 
sertous. Catch a big fish, cut a finger half off 
with the bait knife or fall overboard, as soon as 
quiet is restored the story will go on from the 
very point of interruption. 

I like these stories, and have heard many of 
them in years past, ’most all forgotten now, but 
some—and not always the best, or most interest- 
ing—have remained tangled up with the good, 
bad and indifferent things in memory’s strange 
collection of odds and ends. 

While fishing I was approached by that pest 
of land or water, Mr. Knowall, who proceeded 
in a very condescending manner to give me un- 
solicited advice and instruction. When he finally 
tired of the sound of his own voice and took 
his departure, a little man sitting about two posts 
away, who had’ been a silent listener, hitched 
along toward me and began: 

“Well, sir, once I was fishing down here on 
this dock, and a fellow like that come along, and 
he just knew it all. Criticised our tackle; said 
we were not using the right bait, and generally 
made himself a nuisance. He finally stopped by 
a big man who was fishing with a light bass rod 
and silk line and having no luck at all. The big 
fellow looked like the last man on earth it 
would be safe to fool with, but this well of 
wisdom went right at him. Told him his tackle 
was all wrong; his bait was no good; he was 
not in the right place; he was fishing on the 
wrong tide, and then gave a long lecture on the 
proper methods of fishing, fish, their habits and 
habitat. The big man said not a word until the 
fellow had about talked out, and then laying 
down his pole, said: 

“‘T didn’t ask you for advice or information, 
but you have’ given me both, and you know so 
blamed much about fish I am inc’ined to think 
you are now out of your proper element, and 
I’m going to put you back,’ and before the aston- 
ished bore could move, snatched him up and 
threw him twenty feet off the dock into deep 
water. We all rushed to the rescue and quickly 


fished him out, but he was through talking. All 
the way back to the shore the full length of the 
dock he dripped along without saying a word.” 





“Well, sir, once I ran up on a man of that 
kind over on the west coast and learned how to 
handle him,” said a man who had come up just 
as we began to talk, and had remained listening 
to my neighbor’s story. “I used to get, mad 
when they first took to butting in with advice 
and information and would call them down, 
differ with them and waste lots of time and tem- 
per, but after the time I tell you about, when 
I learned how to handle them, I’ve had no 
trouble. An old fellow who really knew all 
about it was kind enough to take me in hand 
as a newcomer and show me how and where to 
fish. We were making preparations to go out 
on the dock to fish, and my friend had rigged 
me up a strong hand line—about ail they used 
then—and was fastening a big hook on the end 
of a pole to lift the fish, when we pulled them 
up to the dock. While we were at work two 
tourists came along and stopped to look on and 
give instructions. F 

“«T say, my good fellow, you should set that 
hook a bit lower,’ said one of them. 

“*Ves,’ said my friend. 

“‘Turn it around with the bend the other 
way,’ commanded number two. 

“*Ves,’ said my friend, going on quietly with 
his work. 

“Drive a nail through the eye and into the 
wood,’ was the next order. Followed by num- 
ber two with: ‘Cut that barb off when you get 
it fast.’ 

“*Ves, yes, 
teacher. 

“This went on until I was mad enough to 
fight, and only the quiet way in which the old 
man took it all kept me from calling them down. 
After they had exhausted every possibility of 
suggestion and all had been received favorably 
and without resistance, they took their depart- 
ure. ‘Look here,’ I said, as soon as they were 
out of hearing, ‘you don’t want to do all the 
fool things those fellows suggested; it would 
make that gaff entirely unfit for the work.’ ‘Of 
course it would,’ was his mild reply. ‘I have no 
idea of doing what they said; in fact, paid so 
little attention that I really do not know what 
it was, but if I had said one word in protest 
those men would have argued with us until too 
late to do any fishing to-day, and probably come 
back early to-morrow morning to resume the 
discussion. You take my advice and always say 
yes, and then do as you please.’ And I do it.” 

“Well, sir, once I saw one of those know-it- 
all fellows take the gaff, and from a little ninety- 
pound woman, at that,” said the next man up. 

“A lot of us were fishing every day off the 
dock, catching anything and everything, when 
they were biting. One queer specimen was an 
ugly, warty spotted fish, with wide mouth and 
jaws that would cut like steel wire cutters. Some 
of the boys called them dog—and some toad— 
fish. They were good for nothing, but great 
bait stealers, and we would throw them on the 
dock when caught, and when through fishing 
kick them overboard. We often amused our- 
selves by putting a stick in their mouths to see 
them cut it in two with one snap of their jaws. 
A big. man, wearing a broad white sombrero, 
and carrying a massive gold-headed cane, came 


quite right,’ said my humble 


- 


on the dock one day. He swept everything be- 
fore him; knew everybody on the dock when 
he had walked to the end and back. Lived in a 
little Western town, forty miles from any water, 
and didn’t know a tadpole from a turtle, but in 
a half hour was telling everybody all about fish 
and fishing. He did not fish, but haunted the 
dock, exhibiting the fish caught and laid out by 
the fishermen. He would watch for strangers 
walking on the dock and call their attention to 
the fish, fairly declaiming, as he named them, ‘ 
and told all he did and did not know about them. 

“I had caught a particularly vicious dog or 
toadfish one afternoon, and Buffalo Bill, as we 
had dubbed the big man, was inspecting it from 
a safe distance, when two women came down the 
dock. They were passing by, with merely a care- 
less glance at the fish, when Bill halted them. 
Stepping out and taking off his big hat, with a 
low bow he erupted: ‘Ladies, that is a great 
curiosity. One of the wonders of the deep. It 
is a dogfish, and has jaws of steel. With one 
snap of its jaws it can bite through a piece of 
heavy wire. Some call it a toadfish on account 
of its ugly mottled skin, but dogfish is the. cor- 
rect name for it, as it is both formidable and 
vicious.’ 

“The women were slightly amused and mildly 
interested by the big fellow’s harangue and ap- 
proached nearer the fish. ‘Don’t come too near, 
I beg of you, ladies. It is not very large, but 
if its cruel jaws closed on your foot it would 
cut through your shoe like a keen steel blade.’ 
They smiled, and one of them put the toe oi 
her dainty little patent leather against the big 
mouth of the now quiet fish. There was a sud- 
den gape and snap, and the lady sprang back 
with a scream, her shoe cut through to the sole. 


- Fortunately her foot escaped, so the injury was 


to property and not person. We were all aston- 
ished and for the moment speechless. The. big 
man was the first to recover. ‘Why, my dear 
madam,’ he began, but got no further. 

““You great big overgrown cowardly brute. 
You deliberately got me to stop here and put 
my foot in that thing’s mouth just to see it bite 
my shoe. Talking your long-winded speech 
about its being dangerous, knowing that no one 
would believe what you said for a moment. You 
are a mean, sneaking coward, and if my husband 
was here he would throw you off the dock as 
you richly deserve; swelling around here just 
to show off your big hat and long-tail coat.’ 

“The littlke woman was fairly crying, and 
stamping her foot at each word, and the wise 
thing would have been for the big fellow to 
get away, but he did not have the good sense 
to do this; instead he tried again to explain and 
apologize, whereupon the little woman slapped 
his face. He went then and we saw him no 
more.” 

It was my quitting time, and I had been wind- 
ing in my line during the last story. As I 
gathered up my belongings and turned away I 
heard the next man say, “Well, sir, once—” 

Lewis HopkKINs. 


Tue Marion County Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association held a meeting in the State 
House in Indianapolis on the night of Jan. 4, 
to confer with Fish and Game Commissioner 
Miles in reference to a proposed bill to license 
anglers and to urge the establishment of a State 
fish hatchery. 











WHEN the late A. N. Cheney declared it was 
not all of fishing to catch fish, I doubt if he had 
in mind one form of amusement intimately asso- 
ciated with fishing which was not practiced to 


any extent during his span of life. Hunting 
with the camera came first, and here is a picture 
that belongs in the class of those which might 
well be called ‘fishing with the camera, since in 
this pastimé a rise is all important, and the bass 
shown have certainly risen until they appear to 
be in the record class for size. 

Again, anglers who produce big fish generally 
explain the length of time their catches have 
been out of water and estimate the number of 
ounces of weight lost by shrinkage, but in the 
salubrious air of Arkansas, where J. M. Rose 
made this catch with his camera, it is plain that 
in this instance at least the very opposite of 
shrinkage took place, and once again the camera 
was initiated to full membership in the Ananias 
Club, thus lowering its traditional reputation for 
truthfulness still another notch. 

Seriously, had I the choice, I would prefer to 
be photographed in this fashion than to be placed 
alongside of a rack of decaying big sea fish a la 
* Catalina. For, in the former case, no one would 
be expected to ask the size of the bass, while 
in the latter one might be accused of keeping 
company with the same old stuffed fish that so 
many would-be anglers have claimed as their 
own. 

x k * : 
A retail lumber business in the South was 
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purchased by a very young but enthusiastic Ken- 
tuckian who had ideas of his own as to adver- 
tising. One of these was to cut up pine boards 
to proper size and have printed on them in big 





CAUGHT WITH THE CAMERA. 


type, “No shooting allowed.” Underneath this 
legend appeared an invitation to “Buy your lum- 
ber from .’ In the local papers he adver- 
tised these boards as free to all who might apply 
for them, and some of the results were astonish- 
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ing in a country where the only warning signs 
referred to dogs; one that I recall being worded 
as follows: “Fer a bad dog lok out.” Some of 
the recipients of souvenirs placed them on the 
front gates of their yards, others on their houses, 
and a wag stuck one up on the local rifle range, 
whereupon it was employed as a target. Far out 
in the backwoods, three miles from a house, and 
on unfenced land owned by the State, I came 
upon several of these signs. Curious to learn 
who put them there, I followed the road, facing 
away from town on the theory that the man who 
obtained them had found satisfaction enough 
in getting something for nothing, and had tired 
of the things, but felt himself in duty bound to 
put them up somewhere. Sure enough, the last 
board was on State land near the boundary line 
of the first farm, and the farm itself had none. 
The owner was always glad to have shooters 
about, provided they would stop at his house, for 
he was a sportsman himself in a way, and often 
accompanied his guests. 


* * * 


I wonper if this is the reason why some peo- 
ple shoot first and investigate afterward while 
in the woods? A Texas paper, in referring to 
greenhorns, says that they “shoot at anything 
they see promiscuously.” It seems a good ex- 
planation: they “see promiscuously” and shoot 
in the same fashion—an unlucky combination 
for anyone within range. 


* * * 


A NEwarkK paper which prints fishing and 
shooting news, replies in the following novel 
fashion to an inquirer: 

“Deer do not shed their antlers every year. 
If they did the horns would never grow any 
longer than two inches.” 

Just why this near-naturalist fixed on two 
inches is no clearer than the reason for the first 


misstatement. 
Grizzty KInc. 

















Some News and a Little Gossip. 


TueE keel of the new Plant schooner has been 
cast, and has about 86 tons of lead. The ma- 
terial for the construction of the hull has been 
assembled at Bristol and the work of setting up 
the frames is proceeding very fast. This yacht 
is to be ready for racing next June and much 
is expected of her. The vessel will be of the 
centerboard type, a centerboard dropping 
through the lead keel-as in the Queen. This 
will give the new yacht an advantage at wind- 
ward work over the Westward, which, being 
built for European racing, had to be a keel 
craft. Centerboards are taxed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and many think properly, 
too. If a centerboard is of any advantage to a 
yacht, and it apparently is or Herreshoff would 
not use it, then it should be paid for. In the 
races between Queen and Elmina the center- 
board was certainly of advantage. This was 
noticeable in a run of the New York Y. C. 


| VACHTING | 


some two or three years ago. The yachts were 
beating through the Vineyard Sound, and it 
was nip and tuck between Queen and Elmina 
with the latter in the weather position. They 
were short tacking into the beach, and Queen 
could not use her centerboard. Elmina held 
Queen under her lee until Cuttyhunk was 
reached, but as soon as the two got into deep 
water Queen dropped her centerboard and at 
once pulled out and won the race. 

It has been announced that Morton F. Plant 
has engaged Capt. William S. Dennis to sail 
his new yacht. Capt. Dennis has for many years 
sailed the Elminas for Frederick F. Brewster 


“and sailed them well, so that Mr. Brewster has 


a large collection of handsome trophies. 

Some attribute Capt. Dennis’s success to luck and 
say that he is nearly always favored by slants of 
wind that others do not find. If this happened 
only now and then it might be attributed to 
luck, but Capt. Dennis has a faculty of telling 
just how the wind will shift if it is going to 





change and how it will come in when it has 
died away, and this must be attributed more to 
experience than to luck, and it is this experi- 
ence that has enabled him to win many prizes. 
At one time it was thought that Capt. Barr 
would have charge of this new yacht because 
he had sailed the Ingomar for Morton F. 
Plant in her campaign abroad, but Capt. Barr 
is still abroad looking after the Westward, and 
this is taken as an indication that he is to have 
charge of the Westward again for a second sea- 
son. With Capt. Barr sailing the Westward and 
Capt. Dennis handling the new yacht the rac- 
ing should be of the best, and with the other 
big craft, old and new, in the racing the interest 
will be much increased. 





The Rochester Y. C. is to challenge for the 
Fisher cup now held by the Royal Canadian Y. 
C. This challenge was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Rochester yachtsmen and Eric 
Moore placed his yacht Seneca unconditionally 
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at the service of the club. The Canadians have 
expected that such a challenge would be sent, 
and at the annual meeting discussed the defense 
of the trophy. Next to the Canada Cup this is 
the most important prize held on the Lakes. 
Seneca caused the hitch over the Canada Cup. 
It was built before the present scantling restric- 
tions were adopted and consequently has other 
yachts in her class at somewhat of a disad- 
vantage. New yachts must be built more 
staunchly and consequently heavier. Seneca was 
sold to the Hanan Brothers, and after racing 
in salt water for a season, was re-sold to the 
Lakes and the Canadians argue that having 
been out of fresh water she was not eligible to 
compete for the cup. 





The Detroit Y. C., at its annual meeting on 
Jan. 9, will elect officers. These nominations 
have been made: For Commodore, G. H. 
Bury; Vice-Commodore, H. C. Kendall; Rear- 
Commodore, W. W. Baird, John Gregson, H. 
B. Gunnison, Robert Kerr; Secretary, Louis 
W. Shimmel; Treasurer, A. C. Kramer, A. C. 
Pressland; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. O. E. Fisher; 
Fleet Measurer, Walter A. Oades; Directors— 
O. Barkenowitz, George Berriman, John 
Gregson, Robert Kerr, Dr. McClellan, M. 
Leonard, A. R. Smith, O. J. Volkman, L. H. 
Weitz, Charles Zink. 





The South New Jersey Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation is working for uniform rules and other 
things for the betterment of the sport. Among 
other matters that of money prizes has been 
discussed and efforts are being made to do away 
with silver cups as trophies. One yachtsman 
voicing the sentiments of others has this to say 
about cash prizes: f 

“Silver cups valued at fancy prices are be- 
coming less popular every year among yachts- 
men. The cups make pretty ornaments, but 
they are not worth anywhere near their stated 
value. For instance, a cup valued at $1,000 con- 
tains no more than about $98 or $100 worth of 
silver, the remainder of the value of the cup is 
made up in the workmanship, in the designing 
and engraving. The Bermuda cup, one of the 
finest ever offered and probably the heaviest of 
any of the so-called $1,000 cups, contains only 
102 ounces of silver. What most of the yachts- 
men want nowadays is money prizes which will 
go toward defraying the expenses of racing. 

“The best thing to boom yacht racing would 
be to adopt the system used in horse racing, 
charging an entrance fee for each boat with an 
additional starting fee. To: this sweepstake 
the club could add the amount of money which 
is now donated toward the purchase of silver 
cups. This would allow three or four prizes of 
enough money value to make it an object for 
the yacht owner to start his boat. 

“Under the present conditions:the announce- 
ment is made that eight or ten yachts have 
entered for a certain race, but when it comes 
to the time for starting there are only as many 
boats in the race as there are prizes offered. 
With three or four good money prizes condi- 
tions would be entirely different. The eight or 
ten boat owners, who had paid an entrance fee 
of say $25 or $50 would surely start, figuring 
that they had a chance to win one of the prizes, 
which would at least pay for the expense of 
racing the boat. Instead of having two or three 
starters in a race, there would be a big field 
and better sport would be the result. Boat 
owners, no matter how wealthy, favor this 
scheme and believe that if it is put into effect 
will prove the greatest boom yachting has ever 
experienced.” 





Walter P. Bliss has purchased the steam yacht 
May, which for many years was used by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander S. Van Renssalaer, of 
Philadelphia.. The May for some years was the 
flagship of the Corinthian Y. C., of Phila- 
delphia, and before that was owned by E. D. 
Morgan and used by him when he was com- 
modore of the New York Y: C.. Mr. Bliss is 
having some changes made on the yacht at 
Cramps, where it has been laid up. The May 
is a foreign built yacht, but her register was 
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changed several years ago by an act of Con- 
gress and therefore escaped the penalty which 
is now being imposed on foreign pleasure craft 
under recent law. The May was built at Troon, 
Scotland in 1891. She is 207 feet long, 27% 
feet beam and 17% feet depth of hold. For the 
last two years the vessel has been laid up. Capt. 
Loveland has been in command ever since she 
was purchased by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, and be- 
fore that was in charge of pleasure craft owned 
by the late John R. Fell. 


——- > 


Sea Isle Y. C. Affairs. 


MemBers and officials of the Sea Isle City 
Y. C. are looking forward to a much busier and 
more enthusiastic summer among the owners 
of motor boats next season than ever before 
in the history of the organization. In addition 
to the regular racing and open dates there will 
be inaugurated on Aug. 12 a special challenge 
cup race for speed boats open to all clubs on 
the South Jersey coast between Atlantic City 
and Cape May. The race will be held each year. 

The cup will be of silver, valued at $150, and 
presented by Sea Isle City. The race will be 
run under the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion rules. The only special stipulations are 
that the contest always be held over the Sea 
Isle City Y. C. course around Gull Island, until 
one club has succeeded in winning the trophy 
three times in succession. Then it will be run 
over the winning club’s course each year until 
another club has performed the same feat. In 
the meantime whichever club wins the cup, that 
organization shall be its custodian until the next 
race is run. 

‘Another new series of races which will be 
inaugurated at the Sea Isle City Y. C. Will be 
those run for a set of six cups. These races 
will be held each Saturday beginning June to, 
and will be kept up until one boat has succeeded 
in winning all six cups. The contests will be 
governed by American Power Boat Association 
rules, and will be open only to open boats. 

Among.the many prominent boats along the 
South Jersey coast, and one which has been the 
subject of much favorable and envious com- 
ment is a large cutter belonging to several 
members of the Stone Harbor Y. C. The craft 
has quite a history. She was built at Cramps’ 
shipyard for a South American warship, but 
being discarded because of the fact that she was 
too large to swing inboard on the davits, was 
sold to Commodore Henry H. Ottens, of the 
Wildwood Y. C., who, after running her in 
Ottens Canal and Grassy Sound, found that she 
drew too much water. The boat was then pur- 
chased by the Stone Harbor men. 

Outside. of the Government surf boats, there 
is probably not a better built boat on the South 
Jersey coast than this handsome cutter, which 
is rigged with a 15-horsepower engine, and is 
at present doing service between Stone Harbor 
yacht basin and Cape May Court House. 


End of Famous Yachts. 


In these days, when yachts are built of steel 
or manganese bronze, says a London writer in 
the Sydney Mail, famous racing craft do not 
reach a quarter the age of their predecessors, 
which were built of wood and sheathed with 
copper. A few years ago all the big yachts 
were little better than racing machines, and 
were, therefore, fit for nothing else, although 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s first Shamrock was sold 
to an American, who altered her rig, and used 
her for carrying scrap-iron. 


But the rather clumsy old yachts of the past ° 


were stanch vessels which sailed the seas under 
mercantile flag long after their pleasure days 
were over. There was that famous yacht the 
Princess Mary, which brought William III. to 
England, for instance. After her royal master 
had no further use for her, she figured as a 
privateer, a West Indiaman, a transport, and a 
collier before being wrecked off the! Tyne in 
1827. 

Few modern vessels could equal that record, 
although the yachts that figured in the original 
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race for the America’s Cup had a long and 
honorable life. Arrow, the British vessel, raced 
for many years afterward, and was latterly en- 
gaged in the coasting trade. She could, still be 
seen in Southampton a year or two ago. 

The American had a still more checkered ca- 
reer. Little sentiment was aroused by winners 
in those days, and her ownér sold her to an 
Englishman for £1000. She passed to various 
owners, one of whom rebuilt her, while several 
entered her for races. During the American 
Civil War she was engaged in blockade running, 
and, in order to avoid capture, was scuttled 
and sunk. 

Later on she was raised and used as a train- 
ing ship for the American naval cadets. Once 
again she was raced after a refit, and later on 
her owners used her for cruising. Another 
cup racer, Livonia, was used in trade for many 
years until she was wrecked. An earlier de- 
fender, Columbia, of 1871, is now a fishing boat. 

Some vessels are sold to foreign owners, like 
Thistle, which tried for the cup in 1887. She 
became the Meteor when bought by the Ger- 
man Emperor, and this act on his Majesty‘s 
part started the popularity of yachting in Ger- 
many. Giralda, the Spanish Royal yacht, origi- 
nally belonged to the late Sir Henry M’Cal- 
mont, who sold her to Spain during the war 
with America. She was one of the finest steam 
yachts of her day, and, after*being used as a 
transport and hospital ship, was fitted out for 
the use of the youthful King. 

A yacht which served George IV., William 
IV., and Queen Victoria survived until some 
four years ago, when she was broken up. 
Launched in 1765, the late King Edward made 
a trip to the Channel Islands aboard her in 
1846, so she was truly a link with the past. 


Launch of Badger. 


TuHE Sonder boat built by the Starling Burgess 
Company for C. H. W. Foster was launched last 
week at Marblehead and named Badger. This 
craft was designed by Starling Burgess, and as 
soon as it was put in the water it was towed to ~ 
Mr. Foster’s boat shop and hauled out for the 
winter. The new boat is very similar to the 
Beaver, which was built for Mr. Foster last 
year. Capt. Sam Doliber, who has charge of 
all of Mr. Foster’s racing boats, in speaking of 
the new boat, said that she was the finest small 
racer that he had ever seen. 

Built to the lines of the Beaver, ‘which was 
considered last season by many to be the fastest 
Sonder boat of America, the Badger will be in 
the racing next summer from the very first and 
should make a fine showing. Her sister boat 
was the second member of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican team and won for Mr. Foster the Gov. 
Draper cup. After the international series, 
Beaver was sold by Mr. Foster to George 
ee who headed a syndicate of the Beverly 


Badger will not be the only new racer of the 
class next season, as there have been placed 
orders for four other boats. These are two 
Burgess-designed Sonder boats for A. P. Lor- 
ing and a Mower boat ordered by Herbert M. 
Sears. Charles P. Curtis will have a new boat 
for the class to replace Ellen, and Fred M. 
Hoyt will replace his Skeezix. 


Oregon Dinghy Club Meets. 


AT the meeting of the Oregon Dinghy Club, 
at Portland, Ore., on Dec. 18, two interesting 
events were held. Four boats participated in 
each. The Butterfly, owned and sailed by Lew 
Woodward, won both by rather narrow 
margins. The race was over a one-mile course, 
which was covered by the Butterfly in 31m. and 
1os., with the Bull Pup, sailed by Francis 
D’Arcy, second and the Celt and Kitten follow- 
ing in the order named. The second event over 
the same course was a little slower, the Butter- 
fly winning in 32m. and 15s., with Celt, Bull 
Pup and Kitten following in the order: given. 
The club will hold other events on Christmas 
Day and New Years Day. 
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Cost of Racing Yachts. 


In British waters the popular class next sea- 
son will be for yachts of 19 meters instead of 
23 meters, and one reason for this is the cost 
of maintaining a first-class racing vessel. 

“Are modern first class cutters too big to at- 
tract sufficient yachtsmen to keep the sport go- 
ing? This is the question which has been agi- 
tating the yachting world ot late,’ says the 
London Evening News, “but,” it adds, “three 
cutters are being built for next season, but of 
19 meters, roughly 100 tons, in place of the 23- 
meter boats as represented by the Shamrock. 
Two of these boats are being built by William 
Fife & Son, Fairlie, to the order of A. K. 
Stothert, who has already built Rosamond and 
Mariska, and Williams Yates, who built the 15- 
meter cutter Shimna in the first year of the 
rule, while the third is being built by McAlister 
to the order of W. P. Burton, who raced the 


Penitent and subsequently built Gauntless, 
Lucida, Brisomart and Ostara.” 
A. K. Stothert, explaining why 19-meter 


boats are being built, said: ‘The fact of the 
matter is that the new departure has been made 
owing to the 23-meter boats being too big. 
The building of a boat of this size entails an 
initial expenditure of about £11,000, while it 
would cost £4,000 a year to run her. 

“In a 19-meter boat, however, the cost is 
much less, about half, roughly speaking, would 
be enough to run her, while you get practically 
the same accommodation as upon the 23-meter 
class. A 19-meter boat is really a Shamrock, 
but on a little smaller scale. 

“Another advantage, too, is that owners 
with an income of from £4,000 to £6,000 a year 
can run a I9g-meter boat, but a 23-meter would 
be out of their reach. This means that twenty 
men could support the smaller class, while 
there are only three or four who can run a 
boat the size of the Shamrock. 

“On the smaller boats you get equally as 
much comfort.as upon the larger and you can 
entertain quite as many friends. In the saloon 
of my boat, for instance, the floor is about 10 
feet square. The bathroom, too, has a clear 
space of 6 feet square, and everything else is 
in proportion, while besides a roomy saloon 
the 19-meter boat has a roomy after cabin with 
two berths and three single berth cabins. 

“It is also probable that the 19-meter boat 
will in the future be the largest of the interna- 
tional classes, for I hear that Germany, Spain 
and Franceé will be building to this class, but 
none in the 23-meter. 

“There is, I may add, some talk about the 
Americans sending a 19-meter cruiser to race 
in British waters, and if this should prove to 
be the case then races on both sides of the At- 
lantic in this class would be only the natural 
sequence of events.” 

everting again to the advantages possessed 
by the 19-meter boat over the 23-meter, Mr. 
Stothert pointed out that their lighter draft en- 
abled hem to get in and out of harbor much 
more readily than their larger rivals. 
. “With a draft of 10 or 11 feet,” he said, “a 
I9-meter boat can get in and out of the more 
difficult British harbors, such as Ramsgate, 
soon after or before half tide, but with the 
larger boat such a thing would be impossible. 

“An expensive item in connection with the 
very large boats, too,” continued Mr. Stothert, 
“fs that of dock charges when the hull was to 
be scrubbed or examined. It costs from £20 
to £30 to get into dock, but in the case of a 
19-meter boat she can lie at the quay side and 
so be left dry as the tide runs out. 

“As regards the question of the crew, a boat 
‘of the size of the Shamrock would need one of 
twenty-three and a pilot. In a 19-meter boat a 
crew of fourteen and a pilot is all that: is 
necessary.” 

That Mr. Stothert. is not alone in his opinion 
concerning the merits of the 19-meter class 
over the 23-meter is proved by Admiral Mon- 
tagu’s remarks in his Reminiscences. 

“Every one who races,” writes Admiral Mon- 
tagu, “has this own opinion as to the size of 
yacht he prefers for the first-class racing. For 
my part, I think that of late years we have 


built too big craft. They are decidedly more 
expensive, and, to a certain extent, in heavy 
weather involve too great a risk to life and 
spars to be pleasant. 

“All round the coast, with but few exceptions, 
tides have to be studied as of first importance, 
and these large vessels, drawing such an in- 
ordinate depth of water are in consequence 
severely handicapped. Then, again, they are 
quite unsalable when their racing days come to 
a close.” 


New York’s Channels. 


In his annual report to the Secretary of War, 
General Bixby, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 
says that nothing has been done to carry out 
the Jamaica Bay Improvement project, and that 
nothing will be done until the City of New 
York has taken definite action satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War. The appropriation ot 
$250,500 which was to be expended in opening 
and maintaining an entrance channel 18 feet 
deep and 500 feet wide cannot be disbursed until 
the government has been assured of the co- 
operation of the city. The main waterway, as 
projected, is to have ultimately a depth of 30 
feet, with a width of 1,500 feet in the entrance 
channel, and a width of 1,000 feet in the main 
channel. The channels are to be opened by 
dredging and maintained by dredging, and by 
the construction of jetties at the entrance to 
the bay, if necessary. The total ultimate cost 
to the United States for the improvement 
should not exceed $7,430,050, plus the cost of 
maintaining the entrance channel. The Bay 
Ridge and Red Hook Channels have both been 
widened to 1,200 feet, with depths of 35 feet. 
These channels are being improved under a 
project adopted in 1899, which provided for 
making Bay Ridge and Red Hook channels 40 
feet deep at mean low water ard 1,200 feet wide. 
The estimated cost was 2,500,000, of which 
$241,000 remains to be appropriated. The $5,- 
000,000 Ambrose Channel is now seven-eighths 
completed. During the past year four U. S. 
dredgers were engaged upon this work nearly 
continuously, excavating 9,246,401 cubic yards 
of sand, mud and stones. Ambrose Channel has 
a depth of 40 feet at mean low water for 1,000 
feet width over the inner half, and 1,750 to 
1,900 feet width in the outer half. It is easily 
navigable at mean low tide for ships of 37 feet 
draft going at moderate speed and has a maxi- 
mum high water capacity of 44 feet. 


Horshoe Harbor Y. C. Officers. 


THE annual meeting of the Horseshoe Har- 
bor Y. C. will be held next Wednesday. At this 
meeting it is proposed to raise the dues from 
$5 to $10. 

The nominating commitee has posted the fol- 
lowing ticket: George H. Sutton, for Com- 
modore; Sidney T. Clulow for Vice-Commo- 
dore; Richard C. Heather for Secretary; C. C. 
Gould for Treasurer, and T. J. McCahill, Jr., 
for Trustee. 

The nominating committee is William Page, 
Chairman; D. J. Levett, Frank E. Towle, R. C. 
Heather, G. H. Sutton. 


Roxana to Cruise South. 


THE steam houseboat Roxana, owned by 
Larz Anderson, of this city, has sailed on a 
winter cruise in Southern waters. The vessel 
has been chartered to a wealthy Englishman, 
and she is on her way to Florida, where the 
lessee will take charge of her. She will be used 
on the shoal waterways of that State far a few 
weeks and later will go to Mexico, where she 
will make trips on rivers that the larger yacht 
belonging to the Englishman cannot go. The 
yacht will remain in Southern waters until late 
in the spring, when, it is said, she will return 
to this city to prepare for a summer cruise on 
the New England coast. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


-the north side of San Francisco Bay. 


Yachting and Rowing in San Hicoiieen. 


AxsouT one hundred members of the Corin- 
thian Y. C. met in this city on Dec. 20 to con- 
sider ways and means of raising money for the 
rebuilding of the club house at Tiburon on 
It is 
planned to spend about $20,000 on the building, 
which will give the Corinthians one of the 
finest club houses on the bay. 





The Dolphin Rowing and Swimming Club, of 
San Francisco, opened the winter season on 
Dec, 11 with a rowing contest held off the club 
house at the foot of Van Ness avenue. The 
course was from the club house around AI- 
catraz Island in the Golden Gate and return. 
Two boats participated, the six-oared barge 
John Wieland and the four-oared barge Dol- 
phin. The former won by one boat length. 
After the race some three hundred members 
of the club participated in the banquet which 
followed. On Dec. 18, the club held their 
annual club run from the club house to the 
ocean front near the Seal Rocks at which point 
they took a dip in the surf. 


Winter Yachting at Puget Sound. 


For the purpose of awakening an interest in 
winter yachting, and more particularly in the 


proposed New Years Day regatta, the Tacoma” 


Y. C., of Tacoma, Wash., on Dec. 18, held a 
cruise in Puget Sound and followed this with a 
social evening at the club house. A determined 


effort is being made to awaken an interest in © 


winter yachting at Tacoma and Seattle. 


Motor Boating.’ 





Bermuda Race Conditions. 


THE annual race for motor boats from this 
port to Bermuda will be started this year by the 
Motor Boat Club of America on Saturday, 
June 17, from some point in Gravesend Bay. 
The start is to be made at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, so that the racers'can get clear of 
the harbor and well on their course long be- 
fore sundown. The special committee of the 
Motor Boat Club, Vice-Commodore F. K. 
Burnham, Henry R. Sutphen, James Craig, 
Charles P. Tower and Thomas Fleming Day 
met last week and drafted the conditions to 
govern this contest. They also made plans to 
make the race more attractive than it has been 
in former years and will do everything possible 
to induce yachtsmen to enter their boats. 

The prizes are the Challenge cup and $1,000 
in cash to the winner, a second prize if three or 
more yachts start, and a third prize if five or 
more start. This year the race will be for 
yachts not over 100 fet in length and not.under 
40 feet, over all measurement. The rating is to 
be calculated according to the present rule of 
the Motor Boat Club of America, and the time 
allowance figured according to that club’s scale. 
The distance taken for the computation of this 
allowance is 670 miles. 


Any form of internal combustion engines may. 


be employed for propulsion. The sail spread 
provided for may be carried at all times, if re- 
quired without penalty. Stores and water for 
thirty days must be carried, and this provision 
will be strictly enforced. No boat will be 
allowed to start with less than six men on 
board, one of whom is to be a practical navi- 
gator, one a practical engineer and at least one- 
half of each crew must be amateurs. The 
definition of an amateur for this race is that 
used by the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound. : 
The equipment called for is that a boat or life 
raft must be carried of sufficient buoyancy to 
salve the whole crew, or else two boats or a 
boat and a raft. There must also be a ring 
buoy or life jacket for each member of the crew. 
A full set of navigating instruments. a spare 
compass, sea anchor, oil bag and at least one 
gallon of crude oil, petroleum or other oil, and 
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fire extinguishers, must be on each yacht. 
Suitable arrangements must be made for fitting 
an emergency rudder. An assortment of spare 
parts and gear to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee must be carried. All boats must be 
equipped with the fittings and appliances pre- 
scribed by the government regulations. 

Fuel must be carried in at least two distinct 
and fixed tanks permanently piped and con- 
nected. Fuel for lighting or cooking purposes 
may be carried in separate tanks. The carry- 
ing of fuel in tins or other temporary re- 
céptacles will not be allowed. 

Entries for this race will be received up to 
one week before the start. There will be no 
entry fee, and there will be no fee for measure- 
ment. 


Six Defenders for Motor Boat Cub. 


CommoporeE H. H. MELvItte, of the Motor 
Boat Club of America, speaking at the dinner 
of the Royal Motor Y. C. in London recently, 
announced that no less than six boats are now 
being specially built in this country to try to 
keep the British International trophy here this 
year. The races, he said, would be held in 
Huntington Harbor. 

It is understood from reports from the other 
side that the changes in the deed of trust of 
this trophy have been agreed upon. Commo- 
dore Melville went abroad with power to act 
for the Motor Boat Club of America, the hold- 
ers of the trophy, and now all remaining to be 
done is to get the sanction of Lord North- 
cliffe, the donor of the trophy, to the changes. 
The match in future will be not less than two 
out of three races. Some other slight changes 
have been made that more clearly define the re- 
quirements of the races. Challenges for this 
trophy must be received by the holding club 
by February, and after a challenge has been 
accepted, other countries can make entries. 
Efforts are being made to induce French, Ger- 
man and Italian motor boat enthusiasts to take 
part in the race. 

It will be news to American yachtsmen that 
Huntington has been selected by the defending 
club as the scene of the contests. The Hunt- 
ington course in 1908 gave entire satisfaction 
to all, and the change will be appreciated. 


Fine Cruiser for E. H. Gold. 


Ecpert H. Goxp, of Chicago, is to have a 
new yacht built which will be a fine addition to 
the rapidly growing fleet of the Lakes. Mr. 
Gold is an ardent yachtsman, and his new 
yacht will be thoroughly up-to-date and speci- 
ally adapted for extensive cruising. The plans 
and specifications have been drawn by Gielow 
& Orr, and the yacht is being built at Manito- 
woc, Wis., at Burger’s yard. The dimensions 
of this yacht are: Length over all, 69 feet 8 
inches; length on load waterline, 67 feet 7 
inches; extreme beam, 16 feet 10 inches; draft, 
2 feet 8 inches. This light draft is necessary 
because Mr. Gold wishes to use his yacht where 
waters are shoal. She has, however, consider- 
able beam, and her mode! is such that she 
should be good in any weather she is likely to 
meet. On account of the light draft, it has 
been necessary to have two tunnels in which 
the propellers work, and in case of the yacht 
touching ground, the propellers will not be 
injured. 

The lines show an easy form with floor car- 
ried well forward and aft, indicating seaworthi- 
ness as well as liberal interior accommodations. 
Exceptional structural strength has been ob- 
tained by carrying up the sides of the hull for 
a distance of 50 feet fore and aft amidships, 
thus forming a flush deck vessel with nearly 
7 feet clear head room. Instead of circular 
ports, rectangular windows are provided, which, 
together with skylights and ventilating cowls, 
will give excellent light and ventilation. 

As the boat is intended for long cruises, the 
accommodations have been arranged with this 
feature especially in view, and liberal living 
quarters with ample closet and locker space 
have been provided. The main cabin or saloon 
is at the forward end, 13 feet long, and extend- 


ing the full width of the yacht. It is fitted with 


divans, desk, piano, music cabinet, gun cases, 


etc. The space immediately aft of the saloon, 
17 feet fore and aft, and the full width of the 
vessel, will be taken up by the owner’s state- 
room, bathroom and the guests’ staterooms, 
fitted with berths, divans, wash basins with hot 
and cold water and open plumbing complete. 
The next 19 feet of the boat will be used 


‘as the engine space, galley and quarters for the 


crew. The berths, bureaus and divans in the 
staterooms and saloon will be finished in pol- 
ished mahogany and the balance of the interior 
will be finished in white enamel. The skylights 
and deck fixtures will all be of mahogany 
finished bright. 

The yacht will be driven by a pair of Stand- 
ard four-cylinder motors of 40 horsepower, with 
Tobin bronze shafts and manganese bronze pro- 
pellers. The gasolene tanks will be forward 
on the main deck with gravity -feed to the 
motors. The water tanks are cylindrical and 
fitted to receive air pressure, so as to supply 
running water throughout the yacht. The yacht 
will be steam heated and lighted by electricity. 
It is to be finished and ready for commission 
by May 20. 


Yacht for Havana Race. 


ENTHUSIASTIC yachtsmen all over the country 
are carefully laying their plans for the season 
of 1911. A host of new boats will be on the 
water during the coming summer, many of 
which are being built with a view to entering 
them in many of the famous events. 

One of the principal boats now in course of 
construction is the handsome motor yacht 
which is being built in Camden, N. J., for J. F. 
Betz, 3d, of Philadelphia. Mr. Betz intends to 
use his new boat as a cruising yacht and has 
expressed his intention of entering her in the 
1911 Philadelphia-Havana race: 

The new yacht when completed will be 82 feet 
long, with a beam of’13% feet. Her construc- 
tion will be of the very best materials obtain- 
able, having in view, at all times, strength, as 
well as speed. She will be powered with a 
specially built 6-cylinder engine of 150 horse- 
power, and it is expected that this powerful 
piece of machinery will drive her through the 
water at a speed of at least 15 miles per hour. 

The distance to Havana from Philadelphia 
is given officially as 1,300 miles, and in 1910, 
Berneyo, owned by S. W. Granbery, of New- 
ark, N. J., negotiated these 1,300 miles in 6 days, 
6 hours and I9 minutes. Berneyo’s engine was 
one that is rated by the manufacturers at 25 
horsepower, and as her average speed was a 
little less than 8 knots, it can readily be seen 
that should this new boat of Mr. Betz’s come 
up to expectations, the best previous time 
record will be smashed. Mr. Betz has spared 
nothing in the way of expense in order to have 
this new boat the very best in all ways and 
confidently believes that, barring mishaps, he 
will equal the time by steamship from Phila- 
delphia to Havana. 

Much discomfort was experienced by the men 
who participated in last year’s race by reason 
of the fact that most of the boats did not pos- 
sess proper accommodations for the comfort 
of their crews in a race of that length and time. 
Mr. Betz intends that his new yacht shall pro- 
vide every adequate convenience that may be 
the means of promoting the comfort of his 
crew. It is expected that the crew will con- 
sist of ten men, and since this necessarily means 
a considerable consumption of food during the 
trip, special attention has been paid to the gal- 
ley, or boat’s kitchen, which is designed to be 
extremely large and commodious. 

One of the principal drawbacks which have 
militated against the success of ocean motor 
boat racing in the past has been the under- 
powering of the boats that have ventured on 
these long and hazardous journeys. Mr. Betz, 
however, has sought to prepare for this in 
the equipment of his new boat, and feels that 
he has successfully met the demand that con- 
ditions will exact, by the installation of this 
specially built engine of 150 horsepower. 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘“Designer,”” Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street- - New York 
' Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 


GIELOW @ ORR 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for Construction, 
Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts for Sale, 
Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 


52 BROADWAY Telephone 4673 Broad NEW YORK 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 
pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made sptaligitte to the veriest novice, amd 
Mr, Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


My Friend The Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport with the 
noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated, 150 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3.00 per year; $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and/Stream 
lishing Company. The paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.60 a year, $2.00 for 
six months, 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.2 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates, for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or‘they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line, 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schocls, Colleges, etc. Railroad ‘and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For-Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or Fo Let:. Wants and Exchanges. -Per-agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no a No advertise: 
of less than three lines accepted. Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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Speed 28Knots =: 18 , 
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The Hydroplane Boat. 


ALTHOUGH this type of boat has, commercially 
speaking, little value, the high speeds obtained 
by quite moderate powers (compared with 
boats of ordinary shape) render it interesting 
to all naval architects, says E. C., in the Inter- 
national Marine Engineering. 

The idea of eluding resistance by “skimming” 
the surface of the water is probably very old; 
the earliest authentic records however, show 
that the credit of first exploiting the idea _be- 
longs to an English clergyman, Rev. Ramus. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show his boats: These, for want 
of a light source of power (A. D. 1870) were 
propelled by rockets, and a speed of 63 knots 
was once obtained. 

Generally speaking, a hydroplane consists of 
a hull carrying two or more surfaces; in some 
boats incorporated with the hull and in others 
attached below, the surfaces have a slight gen- 
eral inclination, and in a few cases slight curva- 
ture. The planes, when separate from the hull, 
are of small dimensions in the fore and aft di- 
rection and large in the transverse. Not Jess 
than two planes is the general rule—this to 
obtain longitudinal stability. 


GENERAL THEORIES. 


The reasons why a hydroplane boat has less 
resistance than an ordinary boat of the same 
weight may be understood from the following 
Drief outline of the theory: 

The waves thrown up by a boat of ordinary 
shape in its passage through the water are of 
two main types: (1) Transverse; (2) diverging. 
If the boat is short and the speed compara- 
tively high, the waves set up are in case of (1) 
so far astern, or in case of (2) have receded so 
far from the boat that the energy spent in their 
creation is completely lost. 

In the hydroplane boat, however, only the 
lower portions of planes are touching the water, 
the approximate relation between the weight 
of boat, speed and wetted area being 


W=—3AV'O. 


O. being angle of inclination of planes. When 
the boat is “skimming” the pressure is suddenly 
applied to the water, and is immediately re- 
leased—the water tending at first to move out- 
ward from the bottom of the boat in all direc- 
tions. That flowing forward reduces the rela- 
tive velocity of the boat’ and water—that flow- 
ing aft quickly passes the step, while the water 
displaced in an athwartship direction tends to 
form waves parallel to the fore and aft line. 
Immediately the plane’ has passed the 
pressure is relieved; the waves, therefore, have 
no time to grow to any size, and the energy 
-spent in their creation is partially returned. 


TYPES OF BOATS. 


It will be quite impossible within the limits 
-of one article to describe in detail all the types 


of hydroplane boats in existence to-day. These 
types lie in four main groups: 


(A) Boat-shaped hulls carrying attached planes: 
(1) Flat planes. 
(it) V planes. 
Santos-Dumont, Fig. 3. Italian boat, 
Fig. 5. W. B. Thompson, Fig. 4. 
Barrieau, Fig. 3A. 
(B) Boat-shaped hulls with planes incorporated: 
(i) Fauber, Fig. 6. 
(11) Thornycroft, Fig. 7. 
(C) “Skimming-dish” hulls with planes incorpo- 
rated: 
(7) Ramus, Fig. 1. 
(it) Thornycroit (old type), Fig. 8. 
(iz) “Ricochet,” Fig. 9. This is a pop- 
ular type. 
(iv) Count Lambert, Fig. tro. 
(D) Adjustable plane boats. There are several 
patents—no records of results. 
(Z) Freak boats. These are combinations of 
aeroplanes with hydroplanes—no 
practical success recorded. 


There are numerous problems still unsolved 
in connection with hydroplanes. It will be seen 
at once that the ordinary stability calculations 
do not hold, and it is a fact that transverse sta- 
bility is not easy to obtain. Fauber’s boats are 
shaped to .get more stability, and, of course, 
will do so if the vertical component of the dy- 
namic pressure cuts the middle line plane above 
the center of gravity when the boat is inclined. 
Stability gained in this way must be at the ex- 
pense of speed. Even in calm water “pound- 
ing” is a source of trouble, and in some boats 
the occupants sit on spring seats. This is ob- 
viated by giving a boat-shaped bow to several 
types. Other interesting problems are: 

(a) What is the minimum critical speed for 
“skimming”? 

(b) Inter-relation between weight, speed and 
power? 

(c) Position of “step’’? 
ie Type of Propellers and best position for 
them 


Cruiser for C. M. Clark. 


CuHaRLes M. Czrark, of New York, has 
ordered a 65-foot power cruiser from designs 
by Swazey, Raymond & Page, of this city. The 
yacht is expected to show a speed of eighteen 
miles an hour, power being furnished by a 100- 
horsepower motor. On a beam of 10.6 feet and 
draft of 4 feet the boat has generous acommo- 
dations. The arrangement plan shows a dining 
saloon on deck, the quarters of the crew being 
below. The’galley is located abaft the dining 
saloon with motor compartment amidships. 
The after part of the boat is reserved for the 
owner. Mr. Clark was formerly commodore of 
the Moosehead Lake Y. C. 


Gas Engines for Battleships. 


A FEW months ago it was reported that the 
British Admiralty proposed to equip one of the 
battleships of the new program with motor en- 
gines. The current issue of the Motor Boat 
now publishes a statement to the effect that 
motor engines for a battleship are at present 
bein constructed in England. 

“The design,” it says, “consists of eight 
cylinder engines, practically two four-cylinder 
motors coupled in tandem, developing 12,000 
horsepower, that is 1,500 horsepower a cylinder. 
Three of these 12,000-horsepower units are in 
process of construction, making an aggregate 
of 36,000 horsepower. The engines will be in- 
stalled in a Dreadnought, we believe, of this 
year’s or next year’s program, and a speed of 
21 knots is anticipated. The engines are of the 
two-stroke Diesel type, single acting, using 
crude oil as fuel.” ‘ 


Berneyo Not Damaged. 


No recent achievement in the motor boating 
line has made such an impression as the trip 
of the Berneyo from Norfolk, Va., to Bermuda, 
last week. The passage consumed 5% days, 
and the Gulf Stream, always dangerous, was 
crossed during one of the worst storms of the 
season, Captain S. W. Granbery, writing from 
St. Georges, Bermuda, states that the Berneyo - 
made the trip in good shape, without any dam- 
age to the hull, and the engine responded 
whenever called upon, under all conditions of 
wind and sea. The motor, so Mr. Granbery 
asserts, is in as good shape to-day as the day 
it left the shop. No better argument than this 
could be offered, that the internal combustion 
marine engine of to-day has come into its own, 
occupying a position in the public’s confidence 
that can only be attained through absolute re- 
liable and faithful performance under adverse 
conditions. 


Canoeing. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 


Atlantic Division—Gustave T. Speckel, 650 
West 170th street, New York city, by E. Howe 
Stockwell. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Atlantic Division —6127, Egerton W. Gunther, 
2980 Marion avenue, Bedford Park, New York 
city; 6128, Morris F. Barth, 192 Woodworth 
avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.: 6129, J. F. Werner, 
439 East 52d street, ‘New York city. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY FIREARM OR AMMUNITION, YOUR | 
FUTURE SATISFACTION DEMANDS THAT YOU FIRST 
SEE THE INVALUABLE FEATURES OF 


Remingion — 


Trade Mark 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Remington firearms lead in improvements. 


Every Remington improvement fills a long felt want in the shooter's heart. 
They mean maximum pleasure and satisfaction through greater efficiency and dependability—and 


absolute safety whatever the conditions. 


You know that all REMINGTONS are built solid breech, hammerless: 
—that. the REMINGTON Autoloading Rifle is the only recoil operated rifle that locks the cartridge in the chamber 


until after the shot is fired. 


—that the REMINGTON .22 Repeater has fewer, simpler, bigger and stronger parts to its action than any other repeater. 
—that every U MC cartridge in every box is absolutely perfect because individually inspected at every stage of construction. 
—that the steel lining in UMC shot shells saves the load from weakening in rainy weather by excluding all moisture. 








But—have you actually seen and examined these features as yet for yourself? You'll fully appreciate 


the big meaning of the name REMINGTON-UMC when you do. Any dealer will gladly demonstrate. 
Remington and U MC—the perfect shooting combination. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Same Ownership 





Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City 
Same Standard of Quality 


The Remington Arms Co. 
Ilion, N. Y. 


Same Management 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 











Trapshooting. 


OH 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


. Fixtures. 


an. 18-21.—Pinehurst (N C.) Country Club. 
an 26—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 

eb. 13-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—R. S. Elliott Arms Co. 
Feb. 16.—Freehold (NJ) G. C. 
March 17.—Freehold (N. J.) G.C. M. W. Conover, Sec’y. 
April 20.—Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


an. 10-13.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. D. A. Wilson, Sec’y. 
arch 6-11.—New York City.—International trapshooting 
tournament and _sportsman’s exhibition, Madison 
Square Garden. S. M. Van Allen, Mgr. 
April 18-20.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State shoot. Budd 
& Whitney, Mgrs. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The match for the E. C. cup, arranged to take place 
between Lester S. German and W. R. Crosby, at Chicago 
on Saturday of this week, has been postponed to Jan. 14. 


At Raven Run, a suburb of Shenandoah, Pa., Dec. 31, 
Thomas Williams, of Connerton, and Alfred Woods, of 
Raven Run, shot a match at 9 birds, 2lyds., for a purse 
of $250. The scores were: Williams 5 out of 6, Woods 1. 


At Tumbling Run, near Pottsville, Pa., a tie contest 
took place on Dec. 31, between John Rehman, of Potts- 
ville and Charles Zerbe, of Mount Pleasant. The match 
was at 21 birds for a purse of 150, Each scored 19. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
City, is fixed to be held on Jan. 15. 


We are informed that “at a meeting of the Riverside 
Gun Club, held Dec. 28, the club voted to build a new 
club house. The club will be ready to hold the first 
shoot from it on Washington’s Birthday. A notice of 
the registered tournament will be published later. The 
members of the committee are Harry Harrison, Wm. 
Peeters, H. Peeters, Less Trott, R. Patterson, Dr, J. L. 
Weller.” 

x 


The tenth annual Sunny South Handicap, to be held 
at Houston, Tex., Jan. 23-28, will be managed by Alf. 
Gardiner. On the first and second days there will be ten 
20-target events, $2.00 entrance, $10.00 added. On the 
third day, there will be five 20-target events, and one at 
100 targets, $10 entrance, for the Chronicle trophy, 
emblematic of the Southern amateur championship. On 
the fourth day, eight 20 target events, $2.50 entrance, 
$25.00 added, and No. 9, the Post trophy, emblematic of 
the team championship. Five 20-target events on the 
fifth day precede the Sunny South Handicap, 100 targets, 
$10 entrance, $100 added, handicaps, 16 to 22yds. Ten 
20-target events are provided on the sixth day. Ship guns, 


etc., prepaid to Houston Sporting Goods Store. 
BERNARD WATERS. 





Highland Gun Club. 


Epce Hitt, Pa., Dec. 31.—There was a skillful gath- 
ering, several of the best shots of the club being present, 
The weather was severely cold. In the totals, C. H. 
Newcomb was high with 82 out of 90, while i; Griffith 
and Dr. Wentz were next with 80. In_the club shoot, 
T. Tansey was high with 48. Frank S. Coste J: and 
Charles H. Newcomb each had 46, Griffith an Boyer 
44, and Wentz 43. In the shoot at 5 doubles for the 





George S. McCarty trophy, the honors were shared: by 
Tansey, Cantrell and Herman, who each. made 9. 


Club shoot 50 targets: 








Events: ii = Events: 1 33 
Anderson ..... 2a 1% «7 Newcomb ..... 24 22 ~«. 
Griffith 4 3 2 4 Davis 20 4 
Wentz .. 22.2. 2 UNE vecenscceus 18 12 5 
Firth 2 $3 Franklin 19 15 5 
Tansey 24 24 9 Harkins ww: 2 
Lindsey a i 6 Cantrell 323 9 
Keenan B.D x Herman 21 18 #9 
BOPEF  ccccvcces 22 22 ; 

Sweepstakes: 

Anderson ......... 18 13 Newcomb . . 24 12 
COME ec cstcuceads 23 13 Davie“... 1667 
WSIS. dacvodandapas 25 12 a: eee wy F 
RY sadchaaceanaae 16 15 Harkins .... 19 11 
UE Nconaneonaess 21 10 Cantrell 22 11 
RAMEOOE  ccccocaxecs 18 11 Herman 2 12 
NER ecuscecceds 13 4 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 31.—On Saturday of this week, 
Haddonfield and the Highlanders will compete with the 









home club. In the club handicap to-day, H. Lindeman 
was high with 25. 

Club handicap, 25 targets: 
Lindeman, 16 sae eae Rated. FF actcicose 5 20 
Swatey WO vesscc 5 23 pe ye ean 0 20 
Serfass, 16 .. 8 22 Tana, WP cccsvannea 4 19 
Murdock, 18 ....... 4 22 Wend, TB cnc ccccandee 5 18 
GOOG ES sco cc cece 4 21 De Rete oc ccduds 16 
PROG, FS sceveccccue 5 21 Pascoe; 16 ccccecs 8 15 
Depew, 18 ........0. 20 SEmack, 16 -.....00 0 3 
Cy ae 3 20 

*\ isitors. 

Sweepstakes: 
Depew ...... 511 51117 Linderman . 51116.. 
George ..... 6 4 3 814 Emack ..... oS €33 
POM ecdcexe 1°33 722. Serfass .. 412 9. 
CheSe cciceves 7 £6.39 Turner .ccove SE Bis ee 
Murdock $8 $23 .. Tee necenacs BD ce: ss xs 
Swain ....... 7 91219 Pancoast ... 10 .. c« s« 
Roland ...... TS ig -cwde Dr Roe ..... 16. 
TRE bécccius 4.4. 
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New York Athletic Club. 


_ Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The attendance was 
light, there being only nine shooters present. A strong 
wind and a low temperature made unfavorable con- 
ditions for good scoring. The December-cup was an 
object of keen interest, it being the last contest for that 
desirable prize. A, E. Ranney scored the leg, but as it 
was the only one he had scored, the cup went to G. J. 
Corbett, who had two legs scored on it. G. Lembeck 
scored a leg on the tournament cup, and in shooting 
off with the previous holder of the cup, G. J. Corbett, 
he won 22 to 21. Corbett was first with 23 in the 
scrtach shoot. In the event at doubles, Lembeck was 
high with 11 out of 20. Scores: 


Haslin cup, 25 ee handicap: 
0 


O C Grinnell, Jr... E M Huggins...... 5 19 
G Lembeck ........ 1 20 Dr De Wolfe....... 3 19 
x 7 ERT 5050000 0 19 PIE UCRIVES 6c cccoses 0 18 
W B Ogden........ 3 19 A EB Ranney.......2 3 16 
i 2, Dawton......5% 5 


19 
Shoot-off: O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 19; G. Lembeck 18. 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 








A E Ranney ....... 3 21 EE, Sawn 5.55008 5 17 
W B Ogden........ 3 20 G J Corbett ........ 0 16 
O C Grinnell, Jr... 0 19 Dr De Wolfe....... 3 16 
E M Huggins...... 5 18 DE PIE cesscccwed , 0 14 
G Lembeck ......... 1 18 : 

Club special, 25 targets, handicap: 
G Lembeck .. 1 23 1S 3 Scart... 000k 0 lt 
Dr Culver ..... E. Huggins...... 0 17 
O C Grinnell, L. L.. Lawson....... 5 17 
W B Ogden.. Dr De Wolfe....... 6 16 
A E Ranney........ 

Tournament cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
G Lembeck ......... Dr Culver ......... 0 18 
O C Grinnell, Jr 0 19 E M Huggins...... 5 17 
G £ CHORE. 50000 0 19 Dr De Wolfe....... 6 17 

Ranney......... 3 18 L L Lawton....... 17 

W B Ogden........ 3 18 

Challenge tournament cup, 25 targets: 

EOMIDOCK 25.55.55 0 22 G J Corbett......... 0 21 

Scratch shoot, 25 targets: 
G J Corbett .. sai 23 EM Huggins.......... 17 
G Lembeck.... 20 -A E Rannel ......... 16 
a et + see j = atime eekweiesow seis 21 

he ce) Se DEE. bn cnwcedswesn’ 5 

Ae aS 18 sie - 

Special shoot, 10 pairs of doubles: 
G Lembeck ........... 11 O C Grinnell, Jr...... 9 
Dr De Wolfe.......... 10 Dr Culver ae is daeis 7 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. I., Dec. 31.—The weather was cold 
and clear. Fifteen contestants took part in the shooting. 
Full scores were scarce. The leg for the ‘December 
-cup was closely contested, this being the final shoot for 
it. George Felix was high with 23, and was the per- 
manent winner with a total of 71, R. B. Fox, Jr., and 
C. R. James being the runners up with 68. In the con- 
test for the J. F. James trophy, Frank B. Stephenson 
scored 24 from scratch and was tied by J. H. Vander. 
veer, with one allowance, they taking first and second in 
the order named. The latter was first in. the sweep- 
stakes shoot, 25 targets. 

Three teams contested for the team prize, Stephenson 
and J. F. James tying Stiner and C. z. James with 43. 
In. the shoot-off Stephenson and James won with a 
total of 46. R. E. Fox and H. W. Woodcock were high 
with full scores in the team and trophy shoot. Stephen- 
son and Stiner tied on 23 for the Stake trophy. In the 
shoot-off they again tied on 23. In the second shoot-off 
Stephenson won, 20 to 19, Woodcock won the leg on the 
anes trophy after a shoot-off with Stephenson! 

cores: 


December cup, 25 : ae handicap: 





George Felix ...... 2 J H Vanderveer.... 1 19 
F B Stephenson.... 0 22 GC EE Palis. 6.2... 3 19 
C A Lockwood..... 2 22 J. F James.......;.. 2 18 
R E Fox, Jr... 2 21 George Brower .... 2 18 
C R James... 2 20 H Woodcock.... 4 17 
M Stiner 1 20 Dr Atkinson ....... 4 13 
J S Lawson......... 5 20 

J. F. James trophy, 25 targets. handicap: 
F B Stephenson.... 0 24 CH Palis.. poems 3 22 
a Vanderveer.... 1 24 George Felix ....... 2 21 

W Woodcock.... 1 23 SEE. a ccwon caren 3 20 
ORs IP ies conics 2 23 Lawson......... 5 19 
A eee 1 22 MER sah son soso 0 19 
George Brower ..... 2 22 ee ae 2 18 
C A Lockwood..... 2 22 r Atkinson ....... 5 18 
oS aeOB ons scsi cas 2 22 

Sweepstake shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
b H Vanderveer.... 1 23 Cc NRC cansiee 2 19 

B Stephenson.... 0 22 PD AUIOE so nisice ss c0sec 3 19 
eee 2 20 George Brower ..... 2 18 
5 8. Lawson -....... 5 20 ER RMB oo iccxcads 3 18 
C A Lockwood..... 2 20 Dr Atkinson ........ 5 15 
SO ee sa iseie ae ae H W Woodcock.... 4 12 
Fe MONEE. ohiccnnn ene 2 19 

Team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
F B Stephenson 0 54 c R TOMES... .003 2 2 
J F James...... 2 19—43 POO 35% 000 1 20—43 
Cc: Pults...<.. 3 18 . 


George Felix ... 2 23—41 
‘ 
Team and trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
28M Sti 










RO OS re 2 REE Ascchnoweos 1 20 

H W Woodcock.... 4 25 C A Lockwood..... 2 20 

F B Stephenson.... 24 Corliss 3 20 

C R James..... - 2 B S Lawson 5 19 

George Felix 2 23 F James... 2 19 
H Vandervee: 1 21 RS ee 3 18 
eorge Brower . 2 21 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Stake trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 J. S Lawson 








| M Stiner ..... 1 2 C A Lockwood. 2 18 
George Brower . 2 22 COCMES. 25253. cole ae 
@ Vanderveer.... 1 21 W _Woodcock.... 4 17 

EE Fox ... nic | eae BRAG 6 sss 05> 2 17 
C R James... vei ae r Atkinson ...<... 5 ll 
George Felix ....... 2 21 


Shoot-off: Stephenson 23, Stiner 23. Second shoot-off: 
Stephenson 20, Stiner 19. 


Lockwood trophy, . es, handicap: 


F B Stephenson.... a SS a 2 98 
ere 1 23 E Fox, 37f<i«... 2 19 
H W Woodcock.... 4 23 S) TAW00s s:<o0000 5 19 
J. H Vanderveer.... 1 22 r Atkinson ....... 5 14 
Ce IE. windccnpee 3 21 George Brower ..... 2-13 
ae ee ee 3 21 


‘Shoot-off: Woodcock 21, Stephenson 20, 
Trophy shoot, 25 ioamne, handicap: 


J H Vanderveer.... 1 F B Stephenson.... 0 20 
S DLaweoit.....<..5 5 24 CR eR csc anes 2 20 
F <4 iuescasees 2. H W Woodcock.... 4 6 

aise cusiicene 


Essex County Country Club. 


Orance, N. J., Dec, 31.—The shooting members turned 
out in force, fourteen shooters taking part. A large 
crowd witnessed the competition. Four tied for the 
Daly trophy on 22, Hart and Daly shooting from 
scratch. J. A. Hart won the club championship, de- 
feating A. Colgate, holder, with a score of 22. 





Sweepstakes, 25 targets. handicap: 
6 25 





er BS Ross, Jl. o<ccave 8 18 
CORA ssicenesnca 0 20 DS AS OBB ac vcsccens 8 17 
D W Granbery..... 6 20 E W Heller........ 4 15 
Fi Re Rasdxsedecses 0 19 H T Schiriver....... 1 15 
B M Shanley....... 2 18 
Taylor cup, 25 targets. handicap: 
A BRE oocsss0%s , & 23 K B Gordon 
B M Shanley....... 2 21 J A Hart 
CD DOT iscas ices 0 21 Bi > Bose, Jt... 
D W Granberry.... 6 21 E W Heller 
Ay FE. Bee asscccce 8 19 C C Goodrich... 
H T Schriver ...... t R T Bowler 
Theodore Wilson .. 8 16 
Daly trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
TB: BAGS asad ews Q 22 EF WOON ssccsseces 8 17 
CF Be. oscscsn esx 0 22 W E Stewart ....... 8 17 
Bi: Colgate <sosceccsc 4 22 B M Shanley, Jr.... 2 17 
D W Granberry.... 6 22 oe : ae ee 8 is 
EW Heller........ 42 C C Goodrich...... 8 ls 
BS Boek, Fes.ccces 8 19 A L Headley....... 6 15 
H T Schriver...... 1 18 K B Gordon........ & 15 
Hart trophy, 10 pairs doubles, scratch: 
BW TRE sv scscecnees 12 W £ Stewart .<..ccccss a 
PE. os itip-c8cacsuee 10 ae a Cee newinr ole 
Cg iG) ee 9 PD BIRGIT 6 o's.0000045 3 
BB. STARS, I8 oscsieccices 9 Pe ood 2 cvcns v0 5 
D W Granberry....... ¥ 1% OT Ee ear 5 
AED (SMTA. oe vecaes 8 EEO, BE. -accctesces 3 


Challenge cup match, Austin Colgate, holder, vs. J. A. 
Hart, nen Won by Hart with 22 targets from 
scratch. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


OsstninG, N. Y., Dec. 29.—The following scores were 
made at the grounds of the Ossining Gun Club, Monday, 
Dec. 26. A snowstorm set in, which made the light bad, 
so high scores were impossible. 


Event No. 1, 10 inaete: 


N Bahbell ....ccccccess Col F Brandreth....... 7 
BrewWettOn saccccscsveces 8 D Brandreth. ... 0.00.00 7 
PIVIGID 0s dese cccowssenes 5 Blandford ......c0ss0.es 9 
ENS. Kseiiedadascncnae ss 4 ee 8 
ENE vik vssecnnacesves 6 BREE \cinveisouciccaciies 2 
MOEN. ndcesscsvenccohen 6 
Event No. 2, 50 targets, handicap, for six prizes: 

Brewerton. ......... 6 48 _—— eatoeste vies 20 39 
G Babbell..s.sec0s 6 47 WE Sa cues pbses vende 6 37 
EN da sen wese 9 45 SORE Cc okneee sa talene 20 34 
D Brandreth ....... 4 43 N Babbell .... 000 20 34 
ee eee 9 43 EMGINE. 5 cence stneesss 8 34 
SS ee 7 42 ERNE. sicoxsterdswcace 12 33 
OE | ebsecccac 4 41 PON. -capceteersawis 10 32 


Col F Brandreth... 5 40 
Event No. 3, 15 targets, scratch: 


PD Brandreth. ....c. 2006008 14 TE aikncndwuaxesia ese 10 

RROMINEE © cvis'on a cnswanen som 13 ae SS eee 9 
MIO. Snoscosacscesee 13 TEE on ondoisacnsceceuss 9 
ol EF Brandreth....... 10 NE Soatndskevesecueben se 2 
Event No. 4, 25 targets, scratch: 

Col F Brandreth....... BOONE cud iwsndenesccsees 18 

12) SiceMGOGER | sx éseences 18 AS GRAMMING “oc ccseccevce 23 

BEDI Seto sessecnsgvnas 15 


J. T. Hyxann, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 24.—Lewis, at the Il6yd. 
mark, scored his fourth win in the contest for the Com- 
stock trophy, and carried the handsome cup home with 
him, being the first contestant to meet the conditions of 
the handicap. Attendance small because of the weather 
and the attractions of the Christmas season. 


Practice scores, each man shooting at 60 targets: 
BONE So cice cdiwovevecd 61 a eae 49 
ES Ree 41 BN! Sas tearcovens tae 48 

Comstock trophy No. 2, 50 targets, distance handicap: 
PS AB cnc coeucene ss 43 Neighbors, 16 ......... 
Britton, IS. s<wwececeees 37 Lewis, 16 
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Fred Macaulay Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 27.—Fifteen marksmen took part 
yesterday in the events arranged at the Speedway traps 
for the members of the Fred Macaulay Business Men’s 
Club, There was also a goodly turnout of spectators. 
Merchandise prizes were shot for; 2,125 targets were 
thrown. Accurate shooting was difficult, owing to the 
fact that the snow and wind interfered with the sports- 
men, 

Chris Feigenspan was high average gunner of the 
day with 207 out of 275. James J. Wheaton was a close 
second with 148 out of 200. Frank Mihlon, captain of 
the club, was third, with 177 out of 250 birds. 

In the merchandise prize event, James J. Wheaton 
took first with 66 out of 75. B. M. Shanley, Jr., was 
second with 65 out of 75. Frank Mihklon was third with 
63 out of 75. George A. Ohl, df: was fourth, with 59 out 
of 75. Fred Macaulay and Chris. Feigenspan tied for 
fifth prize with 51 each out of 75. Each member was 
handicapped according to the scores he made on the 
last three weekly shoots of the club. The scores: 


IN: FDIS ov cssesscsees 12 1413131017 9.......- 
Peed BISGAGIAY: .vcccccccese OG Fe Fee hs. 0004 Se ewe Se 
TOME HEMI. Sante dwdsecacts SR Ee ks vac ine (ne ob esse 
Pe MIE. (oa'ens é caceey o+acet ee Pe ne is. 6. he ho, 40 we 
PSAP OAD sg eisai dvascssenks ps | ee ere 
MEM! PEEON nas eccsescare 20 15 1717 1719 19 19 1717... 
Geote ET (098, 38... vcccsveas 15 15 11 16 20:12 1211...... 
ames J Wheaton ......... 20 2118 18 18 23 16 14... .. .. 
BUCS y SIUM Sasicsscsisicvees BEE aos 44 ae sn jos tne sea 
Willard McKee ........... 
John Engelhorn ........... ce iin tae a ead ees! (oe adone 
oa EINE” cs cccvewenems PIO TE TT 8 ne 5c ree cte 
SHROIEN) IF ccc scicccce 13 1110 13 1418 161610.. .. 
Jack Fanning ¢........¢0%- ae Ga cue.chewes) taken. Saltese 
Chris Feigenspan ......... 18 19 21 16 23 17 19 15 17 24 18 


Dec, 28.—The members had a lively time at the Speed- 
ay traps to-day. Frank Mihlon, the captain of the 
organization, was high gun with an average of 20 out of 
each 25 shot at, or 160 put of 200 shot at. He was also 
the only gunner to break 24 bluerocks out of a possible 
25. It looked bad for Koegel in the $100 100-target 
match. J. J. Wheatén, of the Macaulay gunners, was 
second, with an average of 74 out of 100. There were 
ten squads in all, and 1,100 targets were shot at. Scores: 


B M Shanley, Jr... .... 19 13 17 16 17 18 12 19 142 
F Lawrence .... 0 Se EE xe ta vo ak 00. 8 
Frank Mihlon .. .. 18 14 24 21 20 22 22:19... .. 
Peter Béy ..is5s.. .- 131417 15181816 ...... 
James E Wheaton. << OEE beac cacmevee ae 
Fred Macaulay . ss GERARD, ore, &3 04: Cees sas 
E_ Fredericks Ry i a rae are ee 
William Stengel .. 

John Geiger .........., 
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Siwanoy Country Club. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y.; Dec. 26—The Siwanoy Country 
Club held a shoot this morning for special prizes, as 
well as a continuation of the competitions for the 
president’s trophy and the police commissioner’s trophy. 
Fourteen members attended the. shoot, and some good 
scores were made, as will be seen from’ the records 
given below: 


Special prizes: 


W Thorpe .........- 0 23 C W Schedler...... 10 2 
W Thorpe, Jr....... 6 20 G a ae 22 
C GS Bia ecccvvcsee 4 16 mo) Beek, J6;...06 0 12 
W M Wrylie........ 10 20 J G Wintjen........ 0 20 
H J Smith.......... 6 23 PRMESUES. +0. bo 0scess e & 
L G Ranch......... 2 21 BY Morgan... 2 18 
J D Connor........ 10 15 H D ME icexcsans 8 21 


There were four prizes offered. Messrs. W. Thorpe 
and H. J. Smith tied for first and second, and Messrs. 
C. W. Schedler and G. A, Wylie for third and fourth. 
In the shoot-off W. Thorpe won first prize, H. J. Smith 
second, G. A. Wylie third, and C. W. Schedder fourth. 


President’s trophy: 
W Thorpe ee 10 23 C W Schedler...... 10 22 
W Thorpe, Jr. .....- 6 20 G A Wylie ........ 22 
gg, ee 4 16 BD Lent, Jr. ...55 0 22 
W M Wiylie........ 10 20 J G Wintjen ....... 0 20 
H J Smith..,........ 6 23 PRETUES. 6 hicsdiecssse e.g 
L G Rauch......... 2 2 H V Morgan....... 2 18 
J D Connor........ 10 15 HD ee 8 21 

Police commissioner’s trophy: 
W ‘Thorpe .......<- C W Schediler...... 9 23 
W Thorpe, Jr...+2-- 10 24 G A Welt. ci.ccse- 25 
C G Stone .ncccccee 8 20 FE DD Ba Fi iin cise 0 16 
W M Wrylie........ 10 23 L% Wintjen........ 2 20 
H Ee Se 9 2 V Morgan....... 10 25 
L Oe eee 9 23 B.D Maia casccss 0 18 
J D Connor........ 4 9 


The next shoot will be held on Monday, Jan. 2, 1911, 
at 9:30 A. M., at which time special prizes will be offered, 
as well as the final leg on the police commissioner's 
trophy, and next to the last leg on the president’s 
trophy. It is hoped that there will be a good attend- 
ance on this occasion. H. J. Situ. 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Dec. 31.—Ungerer scored 10 straight, de- 
feating fifteen contestants for first money in the club 
shoot to-day. Six tied on 9 


Ten-bird event, hondiem: 
Ungerer, 29 ..2112222122—1 

Fisher, 30....2202212221— 9 
Hoffman, 30..1122222202— 9 
Murphy, 30..1111221202+ 9 
Paul, 30 seinen 1222202222— 9 
Peltz, 29 ....2222220222— 9 
Christian, 28.2202222212— 9 
Dan, 28.,..... 1201121101— 8 


Knowles, 28. .0222012212— 8 
Stev’ns’n, 28. .2020212201— 7 
Gideon, 28...0211221010— 7 
Bouvier, 28...1210202002— 6 
Forsythe, 20..2010010211— 6 
McCull’gh, 20.2000110111— 6 
Aiman, 30....1201100200— 5 
Redman, 28..2000111010— 5 
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Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brooxtyn, L. I.—The annual New Year’s Day mer- 
chandise- shoot of the Bergen Beach Gun Club, Jan. 2, 
attracted a-surprisingly large entry list, considering the 
weather that was served up, there being a mixture of 
rain, mist and fog, so that <t times the targets would 
be lost in the gloom almost isnmediately after they were 
ejected from the trap, and even the trap house was hardly 
visible at intervals. 

The officers of the club were on hand early to look 
after their guests, and in pairs and in bunches the 
shooters arrived, in spite of the rain and gloomy weather, 
until at the end there were forty-four amateurs who took 
part in the merchandise distance handicap at 50 targets, 
the shooters being arranged in Classes A, B and C, ac- 
cording to past achievements at the club’s traps. 

Of course, Class C, which is the kindergarten class, 
had the greatest entry list, but not the worst performers, 
as two men, T. H. Foster, a comparative beginner at the 
game, who borrowed Capt. Dreyer’s gun, which he had 
never shot before, broke 45 out of his quota of 50, and 
W. L. Silkworth, who a very few years ago, could not 
break more than 50 per cent, of his targets, tripped in 
with the same number. Charley Schreyvogel, as en- 
thusiastic as ever, smote 44 of them and was second 
high in his class, and his finish with a 24 was very 
classy after a mediocre start; 24s were very scarce, 
Deacon Moeller and John Gaughen, the latter in a 
postscript, being the only ones to corral that number in 
any round, Of course, these were from Il6yds. 

Gaughen topped the Class B delegation with his 45, 
which he made on a re-entry and thus supplanted Ad. 
Suydam, who looked good with a 43 in that list. 

Louis Schortemeier, from 19yds., headed the Class 
A bunch, small and select as it was, with a 45, while 
J. F. Simonson was just one notch away and F. R. 
Long third with 41. 

Capt. Dreyer and Charley Blake, side by side, had the 
same scores in reverse order, with totals of 42. 

There were a lot of nice prjzes, twenty-six in number, 
and the boys went away well pleased, especially John 
Vanderveer, who selected an umbrella for his prize on 
such a wet day, as he was just about to buy an um- 
brella, and Von Beckman did likewise. 

As it was getting quite dark when the event was con- 
cluded, numbers were put in a hat and the men having 
scores at the top and then on down the list drew for 
choice, and Schorty got first choice and took a cut- 
glass pitcher; Gaughen an oval fruit bowl; Silkworth a 
silver nut dish, and Foster, who wears a beard, had a 
shaving set selected for him by his friend Long. The 
reader is left to conjecture what Long must think of 
Foster’s whiskers. There were cut-glass pieces, carving 
sets, and silver pieces that would be useful and orna- 
mental, but Billy O’Brien got a package of stogies that 
sngeers to him, | 

he boys certainly kept the No. 2 set of traps busy 
from early in the day until it was too dark to see any 
more. Dalton, Strader, Blake and Gaughen, seconded 
by Dr, Groll, led the onslaught against the clay saucers. 
There were just three straights made in the 15-target 
events, Schorty getting two in a row and Dr. Medler 
getting the other. 

Taking it all in all, the boys went away pretty well 
satisfied, with the exception of the kind of weather that 
was served up during the day. 

The following are the scores: 








Class C 

E BR TE ein ec occa cconkcoccs 18 19—37 ct a 

J A Howard, 16....... 17 16—33 17 14—31 
P Von Beckman, 16 20 20—40 19 23—42 
*J W Hessian, 16...... -» 15 17—32 ae en 

Ee Pe TREO, IB ovicocsccee -- 138 21—34 aaa 

C Schreyvogel, 16 ........ -- 20 2444 18 19—37 
R H Strader, 16 ....:..... -- 17 17—34 oa ane 
ee OU. 80 wovccsacees -- 21 24—45 ais 

H F Stimpson, 16 ........ -- ll 16—27 lied ae 

W -L Silkworth, 16........ -- 14 20-34 18 14~32 
B Wientition. 16 .....6<:00. -- 14 16—30 ee ide 

W Emmons, 16 ........ 22 20—42 


Joe Whitley, 16 ... 
W L Groll, 16... 
F H Thoben, 16 
M A Kelsey, 16. 


20 19-39 i9 17-36 
17 20—37 93 18—41 













Br ONG SB aie since xietasinin’s see. 24 18—42 16 18— 
We Re TE ev eccide ncaecaseune 22 13—35 ae <ne ™ 
W Biutinitter, 16 ....ccsccccnses 17 20—37 
© CMON, . cco deseutesevseccv 18 16—34 
W Ze Seewertiey BG: i ccccxccsvus 22 23—45 7 ‘ 
SS (EN ID ecccpscssacantvowcee 23 19—42 caste 
De CO oe a oad cia whalbauarh 19 .18—37 21 17—38 
H P Fessenden, 16 18 17—35 ee ea 
ie Cee ee -- 14 11—25 
D C Van Valer. 16 18 21—39 

Class B. 
eT SI. TE ak escrinesecsess 17 18—35 17 15—32 
D GRO TE wns ssecers .- 20 18—38 24 21—45 


W C Damron, 17: 
R A Metz, 17.. 


16 17—33 17 16—33 
R Morgan, 17 . i laa ee 





H W Dreyer, 1 22 20—42 

C Blake, 17 .... 20 22—42 

- We meee, 2. 20 16 18—34 
H Vanderveer, 17... -- 22 20—42 zs 
TF PROMOROUES, 20 ensacceecs .- 18 15—33 oa, i 

Le Ro Oe eer .. 20 19—39 18 21—39 

G Senmeder, Winsccecesee 19 20—39 ae ee 

A V Suydam, 17 ...... -- 21 22—43 ee 

CE i leiheece cncecsvacne 19 18—37 17 13—30 
Class A. ; 

DD inc cacisexesinersve 21 20—41 19 21—40 
Fe SN Dia ccccesccuses 22 22—44 ek ee 
I Bice idescckesecuns 19 18—37 

Pl EE Mi pesavecssceccoess 20 17—37 eee 

Re OL EE ad avincacnntacesees 23 22—45 19 2241 

Fe ,  idacevesecacenscece 17 17—34 14 17—81 
*Professionals. 

Sweeps, 15 targets each: 


L, SOMMECE sccessceeseses< OU iM ino cases aalencsn ee 
Dalton... Podariisovsevesos 11 12 12 10 12 12 1112 13 12 812 
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Shotguns and Ammunition 


THE BRAND 


TRADE MARK 
REG INU &. PAT. OFF, 


IO matter what you hunt or where you hunt, the answer to the 
} question ‘‘What rifle shallI take?’’ is—a Winchester. Winchester 
Repeating Rifles are made in ten different models for all styles of 
cartridges, from .22 to .50 caliber. Whichever model you select, you 
will find it a hard, accurate and reliable shooter. Winchester Repeat- 
ing Shotguns have stood the trying practical tests of sportsmen and 
the rigid technical trials of the U. S. Ordnance Board. Their popu- 
larity with the former, and the official endorsement by the latter, are 
convincing proof of their reliability, wearing and shooting qualities. 
If you want your equipment as perfect as possible, use Winchester 
guns for all your shooting and Winchester ammunition for all your 
guns. They are made for each other. & & & & 


FREE—Send address for Catalogue of Winchester— 
the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SANE Gi sc cuonckoaaceKes 35 710 77 710 810.... W Blake ................. «. 

Von Beckman ........... 13 1413 141410......... Van Valer 

RYMOOE cecscccccdacaseued OO va cci ay as chins saan las Dreyer Cadawante tankeas 

MEN cccdicus sceadapee Vi 2: @ See eet Re Is pe ccenneseven aie ee 

WI. adeewncavcevetus 12 1013 14... .. .. «2... oe oe «- «Osterhout ... 

IED. mos caw dcnsscecaes SN oh da oe (aw «es <0. 's0 40 00 Schubel ...... 

WHEN, dewavesacescectns it 2 ree a : asarok wecthe 

GORE. Saninetensevecscsces es » Be f 2 eee Foster Vebudidcsetvdtenedue wejew Me 

TMD circdacscfasicecvoguas 13 13 138.13 12 .. 0. 2. 20 we oe ee © OPBriem 2.2... . 0 eeeeeeeee oe oe oe oe 10 

FE catdecewsencdens oe SE OI 8 cons. xe ce cs ce RR oc ascecsvscacees te. 

CMMI. bdcxdiceswece wad 14 91313 9 9101211... .. .. Thompson .........-.ee00 oe oe oe oe 11 

MOFGEN 2 occcccccccccccees TES od oe 005080000 xe 08 Tsaacs ...eeeeeeeeeeee eres ve ee ee ne 

PIGWESE cc ccvrcsesenscuce 9 ABM 2. 2. oe ce ce oe oe oe we ©=R YOUNG «2... --eeereeeeee oo oe oe 2 : 1 

Kelsey ...... ae Sf SP ere mee 

Medler ee 2 gS rae Vanderveer ........----- 

Griffith .... coe EE Bee EEE ce 44 40 ce 00 ce es TE bcecucedasdancene 

C Blake ...... woe ME Ue 2 Ee ED OP'S 66 oe te 46 08 R Metz ... 

WORSE occ ccccecseces os 10 2a . a 2c 8e ae ae. 80) 00 ,, MMI Rahenucedccddntceuee 

aoe da renee vn ™ 4 Mee ee ati cc aahaaed Dec. 31.—The weather was cold, yet there was a_ good 

Thoben Bia coe SEVIS SII ck. ce cc cece os | Se. “Eee ey ure 25 targets each. Scores 

Ski wee ce ce 61413 .. .. os oe oe oe « ~«©0were about average, as follows: 

porn ARREARS OI MEMOS. cakd ud ce cadine . > Gage Metcodincar <<verepitedn eas 18 21 21 22 22 22 2 
e cing va dace ce we. / CnC cas 1. 1 16 28 18 Tt. 
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Silkworth . 20 20 18 20 19 17 





A V Suydam 
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Oe EER 6 ee les OS Se Se Sl os 
ARMED fra pu vac'ebaneduon'sennvee 2 22 2 17 2 .. 
Fe RO MPTION. .< Svcetewecscnctesa a i oe 
MOEN: Gavksssenn scons ostanes 20 16 20 24 
CIE. ooo isinw sos ee 16 16 15 18 
W_H Ryder... o> 06 22 19 18 19 21 
DRE gs5occsconcceteaen Sat Ud 





Hudson Gun Club. 


JERSEY City, N. J., Jan. 1—With a straight score, 
Mr. D. D. Engle, started the ball rolling for 1911, at 
the Hudson Gun Club grounds this morning, and_fin- 
ished high gun with an average of 92 per cent. Billy 
O’Brien was the runner-up and finished with 87 per 
cent. 

_There was quite a gathering of trapshooters from the 
Clarendon Gun Club, who journeyed to our grounds to 
witness a team match between three shooters from each 
club for a suitable purse and dinners for ten friends of 
the winning team. The Hudson boys were victorious, 
winning by 34 targets. There was also a number of in- 
dividual matches shot between several of our members 
to-day. It seemed as though every shooter at the 
grounds this morning had a chip on his shoulder waiting 
for it to be knocked off. First it was Burlington and 
Leary, who had to call it a draw after each shooter broke 
42 out of 50. 

Next to face the firing line were the Cherry brothers. 
There was nothing to it after the first 50 targets shot, 
and Lou was returned a winner by 15 birds. Burlington 
and Kelley were the next two that tried for fame. Two 
25-target events were enough for them, so they adjourned 
to the club house to talk it over, and make way for Doc 
Groll and Joe Whitley, who each shot at 25 targets, 
Whitley winning by the narrowest of margins, one bird. 
The Doctor is willing to bet that he can clean Whitley 
up the next time they come together, 

The morning was dark and oie. with very little 
wind blowing, but the rain that started about 11 A. M. 
made things very disagreeable for the boys to stand 
cutside and shoot in it, 

Jan. 15 is our next club shoot date. We start to 
shoot our club prizes on that date, and request the 
attendance of every member that can possibly attend. 








Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
BP EP) NE heb ebcinec ess ewsacseesane 2% 22 24 21 23. 
H J Burlington ow Tt Ba .. 
MS ios wnecoiesc sence cwchacmane 12 18 16 19 19 19 
SOE Yeckivccewkeaneswene ere | eee Y ie | 
ee ee -- 16 20 14 21 15 
PONE) sideineurernceswes ssnacac 22 21 23 22 4. oe 
EMME, asic cali basus'swsuinseGepeeas 14 22 18 19 17 19 
Be ENE 05is's v'edsvess esse noe'stsoanie os) 20 30 20. 
REO. Suv anunseasvONosnn Ssevieenvecs 14 10 12 17 18 
SRN coo. Cc ussatasksesesncomanes os, Se ae 4B. 
G Allen 17 16 19 16 14 18 
W Emmons 20 19 20 23 23 22 
i DRE Lnbepthebidcws eeseseesweosnes 18 13 18 15 
Ul ee eee 21 18 20 20 21 
J Young 19 19 20 18 16 
J} Whitley 21 19 15 17 21 
W Lewis 16 18 .. 18 
L Cherry » 2 wt 3... 
E Cherry 11 10 9 10 
P Western 19 22 11 11 16... 
Team shoot, 50 birds per man: 
Claradon Hudson G. C. 
SPASM cc vcevenebs 35 BR BOGS osccccensss 41 
TW MUEMES: sence sens 35 W O’Brien ........ 48 
J Whitley ......... 29— 99 T FROCY © sveczcvass 44—133 
SECRETARY. 


Freehold Gun Club. 


FREEHOLD, N, J., Dec. 29.—N. Apgar was high pro- 
fessional with 163; H. H. Stevens, second, with 161; 
J._S. Fanning and H. S. Brown, third, with 157 each. 

Dr. W. H. Mathews was first high amateur with 159; 
Frank Muldoon, second, with 155. Scores: 


Events: 1234667 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 25 15 15 20 15 15 20 25) «= Broke. 
E J Vanderveer....... 13 12 16 13121712131719 144 
ee eee 13 12 15 1212111111167 1380 
POOR Scico500c00 141418 111517141418 20 155 
W J Mathews........ 10 91210 812 9 91620 115 
Wm K Mathews...... 141216 111012111217 20 135 
BE CORO VEr sescsicese 121019121018 9131317 133 
Dr W H Mathews.... 13 12 18 12 1212 14141925 159 
B. Creighton: «2.25.00 11 111014111711 91321 128 
SB FORME. .svcce0s 10 11 16 12 1217101015 20 = 138 
SE MINE Soa wiclv dsm: 007 ae. 66.56 A SRR 24 
as eee PEO G60 se ese 27 
EMEERAD occ cette: Se! ee oslee 6s: oe ee SO ee 43 
Bi REP ROY <0055ciane bs 0> Sebo ee aw! os ou vee OE 24 

Professionals: 

er 15 14 2015 1217 141319 24 = 163 

SS POMRING. 50000600 13 13 18 13'14 191213 19 23-157 
i H Stevens......... 12 15 2013 1517 141319 23 161 
Be Be OUR osc.ccsvince 14 11 12 12 18 19141417 23 157 


M. W. Conover, Sec’y. 


Hyde Park Gun Club. 


CINCINNATI, O.—With the coming. of a New Year in- 
terest in trapshooting seems to be reviving a little. 
Nothing very startling, but just an indication that the 
old hustlers are still in the.game, and propose to do 
business once more. On Dec. 31, there were five mem- 
bers at the grounds, not a big crowd, but very prom- 
ising after a lapse of two or three weeks, with not a 
— shooter showing up on club day. The day was 
chilly, and the light poor, so that it was difficult to see 


the targets at times. S. Leever, well-known to the base- 
ball fans, and not unknown to trapshooters in this sec- 
tion, was high with 45. This is his first shoot since last 
spring, and he will be practising until the ball season 
opens again. Malloy gets here once in a while, and 
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generally makes good. The trap boys failed to put’ in 
an appearance, and Dr. Phillip tended trap, while E. W. 
Rugg pulled the lever. ‘he lncter was badly shaken up 
in a recent street car collision, and was not in trim to 
shoot. Scott is a new one, or nearly so, but he only 
needs a little practice to enable him to locate the clays 
without trouble. Eustis and Rhodes have not been 
out for a long time, as their scores would indicate. 
The club will start its series of monthly prize shoots 
atout the middle of January. These have proved popu- 
lar in the past and will be drawing cards in the future. 


S Leever .....- 22 23—45 MEMO. sccsssesccs 20 ..—20 
errr 20 14—34 BOONE cnscscveccces 4..—4 
MROGES .ncovecevee 12 14—26 


Internal Ballistics. 


DEFINITIONS. 


A gun is a thermo-dynamic machine by which the 
potential energy of the explosive is converted into the 
kinetic energy of the projectile. 

The potential of an explosive is the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the heat produced, acting on the increased volume 
of the converted charge, by the combustion of the ex- 
plosive; the mechanical effect which may be obtained is 
but a part of the potential; the pressure derived is also 
a part only. 

Internal ballistics is a term signifying the effects of the 
combustion of the explosive so far as they relate to the 
gun and to the projectile as long as it is within the gun. 
Therefore internal ballistics comprise—the nature and 
value of the stresses upon the gun barrel and breech; 
friction upon the gun; the pressure upon the base of the 
projectile; the muzzle velocity of the projectile; erosion; 
fouling; recoil; jump and flip, 

The combustion of an explosive is a gradual process, 
and the rise of pressure is gradual, the time varying ac- 
cording to the nature of the explosive and in the man- 
ner of combustion; but the explosion may be detona- 
tion, in which case ignition of individual grains is 
quicker than the travel of the flame, and therefore they 
are not ignited by flame, but are ignited by vibration. 

Detonation of an explosive is a term used by Berthelot 
and others to signify more than ordinarily rapid ex- 
plosion; the result of particular conditions, some of 
which will be specified later. 

Wave-pressure is a term applied to the abnormally high 
pressures which occasionally occur; they are the result 
of an unequal confinement of evolved gases. 

Stresses.—The stresses upon a gun are a radial stress 
or “pressure”; a tangential stress, or hoop tension, 
which tends to split the barrel open longitudinally, being 
similar in its action to the force which bursts the hoops 
of a barrel; a longitudinal stress. 

Recoil is the movement of the gun longitudinally in the 
reverse direction to that taken by the projectile. “Jump” 
and ‘flip’ are secondary movements—vertical and _lat- 
eral respectively—and are dependent both upon the 
charge used and the position of the shooter in firing. 


THE BALLISTIC ACTION OF AN EXPLOSION. 


The object of exploding a charge of gunpowder within 
a gun barrel is to move a load from a condition of rest 
and impart to it a certain velocity; it is obtained by the 
gradual expansion of the explosive as it decomposes by 
burning. This gradual expansion, by moving the bullet 
and so enlarging the chamber in which the powder is 
exploding, reduces the mechanical effect of the com- 
bustion. Instead of the 43 tons pressure to the square 
inch obtained by exploding black gunpowder in a con- 
fined vessel, but a fraction results when the same powder 
is fired in a small arm under ordinary conditions; much 
of the energy is used up in producing heat which is 
absorbed. 

There are other causes, in addition, so that compara- 
tively little of the total latent energy—or potential—of the 
explosive is converted by burning into kinetic energy in 
the projectile; with the most favorable conditions this 
energy is conveyed in a manner which may be likened to 
a vigorous push against the base of a yielding bullet; 
with unfavorable conditions, is of the nature of a crush- 
ing blow. 

Time for the translation of the energy is all-important; 
a greater percentage of kinetic energy is derived from 
slow-burning powders, greater local pressure from those 
whose decomposition is most rapid. The nature of the 
work required of a gun, therefore, necessitates the use 
of comparatively slow burning powders. 

“Work” is the result of a force acting upon a body 
through a distance; the product is termed “foot-pounds.” 


' 

“The unit of work called the foot-pound is that amount 
which is performed in raising a weight of 1lb. through a 
distance of lft. against gravity. If 1lb. be raised 2ft., 
2 units of work are done; if 4lbs. be raised through 5ft., 
then 20 units of work, expressed as 20 ft.-lbs. Energy is 
the expression used to define the work contained in a 
moving body, such as produced by falling from a cer- 
tain height, and signifies its weight and velocity. Elim- 
inating the loss of energy in overcoming frictional and 
other resistances, the work done by the pressure of the 
explosive on the bore of a gun must equal the energy 
contained in the projectile. The formula for ascertaining 

wre? 
the energy is Ps= = 





, where P is the mean thrust in 


2a 
pounds exerted over a length of the,barrel; s feet, on 
the base of the projectile; v the muzzle velocity of the 
projectile in feet per second; and w its weight in pounds, 
and g gravitation units. Example: What is the average 
thrust or pressure on the base of a Martini-Henry bul- 
let? Length of bore = 33in.; of powder charge, 2in.; 
the difference, 3lin., will be the distance through which 
the pressure of the explosive acts on the base of the 


480 
bullet. The bullet weighs 480grs., or Too Ibs» and its 


muzzle velocity is 1,315 foot-seconds; therefore : 
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480 
— X (1315)? 
7000 
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PX —=—————_- = 712.6 Ibs. 
12 2 X 32.2 
Example: What is the muzzle energy of the Lee- 
215 
Metford bullet? Weight of bullet = 2ligrs. = a Ibs., 


muzzle velocity, 2,000 f.s.: 

215 
— X (2000)? 
7000 


= —————_ = 1,907 it.-lbs, 
2g 64.4 
Energy increases as the square of the velocity; thus, if 
the weight of the bullet is constant, and its velocity 
doubled, the energy is four times as great. The momen- 
tum of a body, whose weight is wlbs., moving with a 


wv 





Energy = 


wv 
velocity v foot-seconds is —— (seconds-pounds), and may 


g 
be defined as the quantity of motion in a moving body. 
Supposing a projectile to be traveling at the rate of 
1,000 ft. per second, and its weight to he 1lb., it would 
have the same momentum as a ¥%-Ib. shot traveling at 
the rate of 2,000 ft. per second, but the energy of the 
%-lb. shot would be double that of the 1-lb. shot.” 


From the formula it might be assumed that the energy 
is derived from constant thrust or push on the base of 
the bullet. Of course the action is quite different; there 
is increasing pressure upon the bullet until its inertia is 
overcome, but as it nears the muzzle, and its velocity 
increases, the pressure diminishes. As it is impossible 
to overcome the inertia of a mass save by the applica- 
tion of a force for a period of time proportionate to the 
weight, the ballistic value of an explosive depends upon 
the time required for the *combustion, which, with black 
gunpowder, may be to some extent regulated by the 
shape, size and density of the grains. =e a proper ad- 
justment of the powder charge to the weight of the bullet 
and capacity of the barrel, such a pressure is maintained 
upon the base of the projectile as to increase its velocity 
as long as it remains within the barrel. Simple as this 
may seem, it constitutes a large portion of the science 
of gunnery; a theoretically perfect result would be ob- 
tained if the last atom of powder were converted into 
gas at the moment the bullet leaves the muzzle. 

M. Berthelot distinguishes the variation in the rate of 
combustion of each kind of explosive by two classes— 
one, the normal explosion, as combustion; the quicker as 
“detonation’”’—but adds that “between the two there may 
exist a series of intermediate modes of explosion. In 
fact, the passage from one ciass to another is accom- 
panied by violent and irregular movements of the 
material, during which the propagation of the combus- 
tion acts by a vibratory movement of increasing ampli- 
tude, and with more or less velocity.” Black powder is 
computed to generate thrice the amount of radial pres- 
sure when the quicker class of combustion occurs. 

Too rapid combustion produces an increase of heat 
and pressure, but the pressure being local—that is, 
confined to the cartridge chamber—it does not act upon 
the base of the projectile for the same distance; con- 
sequently the ballistic value is less, while the excess of 
ressure may prove dangerous, and is always detrimental. 
Jeans are taken to avoid a “detonation” or abnormally 
quick combustion of explosives when used in guns. 

There are various methods by which the explosion of 
the charge, or a part of it, may be retarded after ignition. 
For instance, simply by granulating the powder, and 
proportioning the size of grain to the bore; for, sup- 

osing powder similar in all other respects, its conversion 
into gas depends on the rate of ignition of the grains 
and the time of combustion of each grain. The rate of 
ignition depends upon the facility with which the flame 
can penetrate the charge and ‘its heat—that is, on the 
form of the grains composing it—and, further, upon the 
hardness of the grains, and the amount of glaze upon 
them; the rate of combustion, on the bulk or size of the 
grains themselves, and their specific gravity. The larger 
and denser the grains, the slower they burn. 

It has been found by experience that greater uniformity 
of action is secured by having all the grains of the same 
size. The burning of the grains first ignited produces 
gas, and the pressure starts the bullet; then the heat 
generated causes the remainder of the charge to burn 
under conditions more favorable to rapid combustion, 
the gases are liberated more quickly, and a greater 
percentage of the explosive is converted into gas; so 
that there is an increasing pressure upon the base of 
the builet until it shall have attained a proportionate 
velocity. 


THE CLASS OF EXPLOSION. 


Ordinary nitro powders'are not readily ignited by a 
flame at a low temperature; a large flame or a hot flame, 
as from a blow-pipe, will ignite any powder, but espe- 
cially nitro powders, more quickly. Once ignited, the 
combustion of a few grains produces such ‘heat and 
pressure as to cause a far more rapid explosion of the 
grains contiguous to them, and if the heat increases with 
the combustion, as with some conditions it must, then 
eventually a point is reached when the grains do not 
burn, but detonate. Some years ago some experiments 
were carried out +. Teasdale Buckell, who has 
long been editor of Land and Water; by these he ascer- 
tained that, whereas the flash of an ordinary cap would 
ignite the whole of the grains of black powder furthest 
removed from its base in a 12-bore cartridge case, the 
same flash would not ignite the furthest removed grains 
of nitro powder. 


‘When a shock sufficiently violent is produced in one 
part of an explosive substance, and if the pressures 
which result from this shock are too sudden to be 
propagated to the whole mass, the transformation of the 
vis viva into heat will take place chiefly in the first por- 
tion of the mass. This may thus be raised to a suffi- 
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cient temperature to detonate. If the first production of 
gas is so rapid that the mass of material has not time 
to be displaced, end if the expansion of gas produces a 
more violent shock on the adjoining portion of the 
material, the vis viva of the new shock will be trans- 
formed to heat, and thus give rise to the detonation of 
a new portion of the material. This alternate action of 
a shock, the vis viva of which is transformed into heat, 
and a production of heat which raises the temperature of 
the next portion so as to produce a new detonation, 
transmits the reaction from portion to portion through- 
out the entire mass. 

“The propagation of the inflammation, then, in this 
class of detonation may be compared to that of a wave 
sound, i, e., it is a true wave of explosion traveling 
with a velocity incomparably greater than that of a 
simple ignition transmitted by contact from particle to 
particle, and when the gases freely expand as they are 
produced. It must also be remarked that while the 
wave of sound is generated by a periodic succession of 
similar waves, that of explosion is not periodic, but 
takes place once for all.”—Longridge. 


WAVE PRESSURE. 


The maximum pressures are due to the wave action 
set up by the explosion, Capt. Noble has determined 
that the average pressure is much less. 
shielded from the effect of wave action and unprotected 
pistons in the same gun at the same time, the shielded 
crusher pistons gave pressures of 32.4, 32.0, and 33.6 
tons, but the unshielded piston gave 47 tons pressure to 
the square inch, 

Further, wave action set up in a 10in. gun gave the 
same velocity as when no wave action was set up, so 
that the mean pressure must have been practically the 
same. The five crusher gauges were placed, three in 
the powder chamber, one in the shot chamber, and one 
a few inches in front; they gave: 

With wave action, 63.4, 41.6, 37.0, 41.9, 25.8 tons to sq. in. 
With no wave action,28.0, 29.8, 30.0, 28.8, 19.8 tons to sq. in, 

The theory is that the gas first produced rushes with 
great violence to the projectile, is checked by its inertia, 
and thus wave action is set up, giving irregular and local 
pressure in the gun, but diminishing rather than in- 
creasing the velocity. 


SOME EXAMPLES AND DEDUCTIONS. 


The practical value of these definitions of the two 
classes of explosion of black gunpowder is less than that 
derived from a knowledge of the conditions which induce 
the more violent combustion and produce pressures 
beyond the limit a gun barrel can safely withstand. 

The velocity of the propagation of reaction, tending 
toward detonation of black gunpowder, is found to in- 
crease with an increase of the initial temperature of the 
mass. It is well known that a gun that has been heated 
by firing improves slightly in its shooting; possibly this 
is not because the heat of the metal affects the small shot 
or rifle bullet, but because the barrel does not to the 
same extent absorb the heat generated by the burning 
powder, and so more work is got from the same charge. 

It increases also with the weight of the charge, because 
in this case the influence of cooling is proportionately 
less. ‘This is not likely to appreciably affect any varia- 
tion in the charges of small arms, with which the limit 
of variation is comparatively slight. 

It increases with the increase of pressure under which 
the gas is generated—that is to say, a powder has a 
tendency to detonate when too much work is required 
of it, as firing a bullet from a large powder chamber 
through a barrel of smaller diameter, as in the Martini, 
or by an obstruction in the barrel, or even by tight 
ramming of the powder, as too much turn-over of a 
paper -<artridge case, or too firm fixing of the bullet in 
its seat. 

“When the explosive is confined by ‘tamping,’ the 
pressure will rise very rapidly, and the velocity of propa. 
gation may give rise to a shock capable of detonating a 
portion of the mass. This is, no doubt, the case with 
long charges of small-grained powder ignited at the 
rear. The forward portion of the charge is jammed up 
against the projectile—for the grains at the back are 
consumed before those in front are ignited—the powder 
wedged between the burnt explosive and the projectile 
is crushed, and that part at least is detonated, producing 
enormous local pressure at the base of the bullet, which 
probably has not moved very far from its original 
position in the cartridge chamber.” 

A characteristic example of this form of explosion 
came directly to the author’s notice a few vears ago with 
a .450 single ‘‘Express” rifle. with ‘Field’ breech- 
mechanism, and the barrel chambered for the 3%4in. 
long taper solid drawn brass case, for a charge of 125grs. 
of No, 6 rifle grain gunpowder, and a bullet of 260grs. 
The owner of this rifle, after using it for some months, 
was induced by a friend to employ a very fine-grained 
black gunpowder of foreign manufacture—the owner was 
living in the south of Europe—and to try 4\4drs., or the 
full charge. After firing several shots at a target, another 
similar cartridge blew the rifle into fragments. For- 
tunately, the shooter escaped with nothing more serious 
than a severe injury to his hand. The cartridges were 
tested, and found to give normally thrice the pressure 
obtained, with the rifle grain powder fired under the 
same conditions; the rifle was strong enough to with- 
stand this, but was not equal to a “‘detonation” of the 
ae and that this happened the author has little 
oubt. 

It is unlikely that fine-grained gunpowder, similar to 
No. 2, would be’ chosen by any sportsman, having a 
knowledge of its qualities, for use in a rifle, and of 
course, in the instance cited no blame attached to the 
maker either of the weapon or of the powder. 

If a sportsman must use fine-grained powder in an 
“Express” rifle, no larger grain being procurable, he 
runs the risk of possible detonation of the charge and the 
probability of a burst; but the risk may be lessened by 
reducing the charge, leaving the powder loose in the 
cartridge. This methed is usually practised in Germany 
when using a .450 Express rifle at small deer. ‘The 
additional air space behind the projectile lessens the 


Using pistons. 


pressure, and of course the velocity, which is the object 
sought, 

Normally this proper ignition and combustion of the 
powder is obtained by using large-grained powder, the 
interstices between the grains affording the air space 
requisite to combustion at a low temperature. 

Heavy charges of black gunpowder and increased loads 
of shot or weightier bullets do not usually burst any 
well-made gun, providing the explosion is a the normal 
type, for there is an ample margin of strength left to 
safeguard the sportsman from the results of occasional 
overloading. If a gun is repeatedly fired with charges 
—— strains it is not constructed to bear, it will 

ulge, crack, or burst; but the exercise of moderate care 
will prevent any such accident when black gunpowder 
only is used, and projectiles and cartridge cases of the 
usual type. In fact, black gunpowder of No. 4 grain 
for shotguns, and No. 6 grain for rifles, can hardly be 
so used with breechloaders as to cause stresses beyond 
those produced by the proof charges in making the com- 
pulsory tests to which the weapon has been subjected. 


“A somewhat remarkable instance of the difficulty of 
obtaining very high pressures with black powder in 
barrels of 0.303 bore occurred at Enfield, in 1891, in the 
course of an experiment to ascertain the effect of harden- 
ing and tempering in diminishing wear and _ erosion. 
Barrels in the rifled stage were hardened in oil and 12- 
duced to spring temper. They were tested to ascertain 
what stress they would endure without bursting. The 
charges, both of lead and powder, were gradually in- 
creased to 1,700 grains of lead and 220 grains of powder 
without effect. A charge consisting of 200 grains of 
powder, a felt wad, an air space of lin., a plug of clay 
lin., then 2,700grs. weight of bullets—the latter occupy- 
ing about l5in. of the bore—was fired. The load was 
forced forward about 6in., but still remained in the bar- 
rel. In this state two of the barrels were screwed to 
bodies and fired with service cartridge in the chamber. 
One only was bulged; the other burst at the rear of the 
impediment, but without moving it or affecting the 
breech mechanism. The burst was caused by a sudden 
local increase of pressure when the bullet struck the 
impediment. In the other instance, on opening the 
breech, the cartridge case was blown out by the impris- 
oned gas. The body and bolt were uninjured. There is 
no reason to suppose that the pressure exceeded 30 tons 
to “ square inch, except the local pressure in the last 
trial.” 

THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF EXPLOSIVES, 


The explosives—other than black gunpowder—used in 
small guns for the most part consist of granulated gun- 
cotton. These powders are supposed to approximate 
black gunpowder in ballistic effect, and chiefly differ 
from it in producing a smokeless combustion. The 
strength, or explosive force, as registered by firing in a 
closed vessel, of gun-cotton and black gunpowder is as 
7.5 to 1. If the gun-cotton therefore was not toned 
down, or by some means caused to burn more slowly, 
it would be quite useless for employment in small arms. 
There is a possibility of these conditions or means not 
sufficing in some circumstances, and then pressures 
more nearly approaching the maximum strength of gun- 
cotton will be produced by the combustion. Unfor- 
tunately, all these nitro-compounds are more prone to 
“detonate” than is black gunpowder; their combustion 
is accompanied with greater heat, and they are more 
susceptible to slight changes in the method or intensity 
of the ignition. Another ingredient now entering gen- 
erally into the composition of explosives used in small 
arms is nitro-glycerine, and the relative strength of nitro- 
glycerine to black gunpowder is as 10 to 1, and its sus- 
ceptibility to detonation greater far than that of gun- 
cotton, though this quality is lessened by its admixture 
with other explosives, or non-explosive ingredients. The 
other point of first importance is the quality high ex- 
plosives possess of generating heat in excess of that 
desirable for the combustion of the powder with best 
ballistic effect. 


EXCESSIVE PRESSURE WITH NITRO-COMPOUNDS. 


When gun-cotton or its chemical equivalent is taken 
as the basis for an explosive to be used in small arms, 
it is usually granulated, and coated with some “‘deterrent”’ 
to retard the ignition of contiguous grains; the grains 
are usually small because each grain, when it is ignited, 
decomposes so rapidly that its explosion is practically a 
detonation. It does not burn from the outside to the 
center, as a pellet of gunpowder does; so to increase the 
size of each grain would tend to quicken the explosion 
instead of to retard it. The grains are rounded, instead 
of being angular, because that shape renders the ignition 
of each grain more difficult. 

In other respects a charge of gun-cotton pellets, or of 
any similar nitro-compound, resembles in its behavior a 
charge of black gunpowder grains. If the load is too 
heavy, the combustion takes place within the cartridge 
chamber, and before the load of shot is started, and ex- 
cessive pressures result. If too great a charge of the 
explosive is used, the heat generated is so much in 
excess of that needed that a part at least of the charge 
remaining is detonated, and excessive pressures result. 
In short, the ntiro-compounds may be said to give bal- 
listic results similar to those obtained from the very 
fine grain black powder, and when used in small arms 
require to be used with care, discretion and knowledge.— 
From the Ninth Edition of ‘The Gun and Its Develop- 
ment,” by W. W. Greener. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrcrair, N. J., Dec. 31.—Something must have 
been wrong with the boys to-day, as all scores were 
frightfully low—20 the best during the entire afternoon. 
Perhaps it was the cold or the hazy atmosphere. 

In event No, 1, Frazee won out with 20 breaks, get- 
ting the main trophy for the day, while in event 2, 
H. S. Sindle was high man with but 17 breaks. Crane 
and Atwater tied for first place in event 3 with 18 targets, 
while event 4 resulted in a tie between Frazee and H. 


S. Sindle. 


team race, 10 targets, per 


The final event, a_pick-u 
4, composed of Messrs. 


No. 





man, was won by Team 

Crane and Winslow with a score of 17 out of a possible 20, 
Events: : i Events: 1234 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25. 

J Francisco.... 14 12 12 13 F Sindle -. 1414 16 13 

J_C_ Atwater... 161618... W Story vecete She 

H S_ Sindle... 19 17 16 19 E Winslow .... 171014 .. 

Y T Frazee.... 20 15 11 19 | ee eee ae 1618 .. 


ick-up team race, 10 targets per man: 
rancisco and F. Sindle 12. 
Atwater and H. S. Sindle 15. 
Story and Frazee 10. 
Winslow and Crane 17. 


Event No. 5, 
Team No, 1: 
Team No. 2 
Team No. 3: 
Team No. 4: 






White Marsh Tournament. 


WuitE Marsu, Pa., Dec. 28-29.—The program totaled 
150 targets on the first day, 160 on the second. Sked was 
high professional with 299 out of 310. 

First Day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
150 125 


Second Day. 








RA prenctauskevdgeedys 2 xed es 
I oe cap ataotes 150 130 io) 127 
CU cc ccaacccctvseuds 150 121 160 134 
IE Jodendscéuiwsesude 150 119 160 136 
REE cedecuscstencene 150 144 aus oun 
NG aan cegdudaecedesusen 150 127 59 70 
ON es stingiasvacadcuees 150 93 160 115 
EMIS oko caxcsvaxcvoecie 150 79 ee aca 
Cordery 125 160 125 
Weinert 83 ses eee 
Ochletree 103 160 118 
Freed ccccsss — 160 133 
Finlett eee ees oS 
Seas on gittatanedidendavdse 9 160 133 
Stockton dan wae 160 136 
WRU Goa cnsodccceswcyedeue wea wet 160 135 
Buckwalter .......cccccceee aa aa 25 13 
Professionals: 
ane : 141 160 156 
SEW onc cctstvovasacdroasne 146 160 153 
EME adoecesesee 5 113 160 137 
Brow .cccnsccceccccces shack oe 129 “ad aaa 








Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 


Concorpt1a, Kans., Dec. 27.—Herewith appended are 
the scores made at a team shoot between the Concordia 
Blue Ribbon Gun Club and the Leonardville Gun Club, 
held at Clay Center, yesterday. Each man shot at 2> 


targets: 





Blue Ribbon Gun Club. Leonardville Gun Club. 
Myers 22 MOTE: cnvadecenacsee 24 
Clark Stafford ......-++++ 23 
Sewart Brodine_ .... E 
Cole ..cccccccccccee H Wetzig .. . 23 
Exstrum Hofline ..... 4 22 
Krohn Stone ....... 21 
Wilder NOBIE. acesccccieecs 21 
Phillips Beadberry .....---- 20 
Empson Gramley _ ....++++++ 20 
Snyder .. ro Wetzig.... - 
aldwell 20 Doyle. ..cccccccccee 
be CHEE ci vaxnsnsa 19—261 Wagonrodt ........ 18—254 
J. F. Catpwe ct, Sec’y. 





Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Eastern Indoor League. 


Wasutncton, D. C., Dec. 24.—The first match of the 
season in the Eastern Indoor Rifle Shooting League was 
fired on Thursday night of this week, fourteen cities. 
being represented in the schedule. Each club will fire 
one match with every other club, the matches extending 
until the middle of March. A similar league is also in 
progress in the West, and the winning team of each 
league will, at the end of the series, shoot a match for 
the United States club championship. 

The results of this week’s competitions are as follows: 


angor, Me .....-+++- 904 vs. Atlantic City, N. J... 70 
Saaciaiene, Ala. .... 919 vs. Savannah, Ga. ...... 647 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 879 vs. Washington, D. C... S4% 
Butler, Pa... «cvccccccee 864 vs. Providence, R, I..... 845 
Portland, Me. ........ 943 vs. Erie, Pa. ....cccccce 848 
New Haven, Conn.. 76 vs. Pittsburg, Pa, ...... 
Warren, Pa. .....0+.- 970 vs. New York City...... 953 


Conditions governing the firing call for five men om 
a team, each firing 20 shots at oft. on a target with a 
14in, bullseye, with nine concentric rings, the count 
being from 1 to 10. The competitors all fire prone and 
use .22cal. rifles without telescopes, and any ammunition. 
All of the matches are held under the supervision of 
range officers appointed for the purpose by the National 
Rifle Association of America. 





Unofficial Returns U. S. R. A. League. 


Tue following are the scores in Match No. 1 of the 
U. S. Revolver Association, Dec, 18-24: 











Manhattan .........+- 1108 vs. Philadelphia 

Stoneham vs. Boston ...-+++eeeeeee 
Belleville vs. Century 

Newark vs. Osborne ......++0+++- 565- 
St. Louis vs. National Capital .... 1058 
WINE. cccccescquosnae vs. Oakland ...... 999° 
Youngstown ........- 931 vs. Shell Mound . 1017 
Louisville 968 . Culebra .......seeeee 963. 
Columbus ... ys. Myles Standish ..... 961 
Spokane vs, Smith & Wesson.... 1081 
Duluth ...cccccccccece 78. Seattle ...cccccccecess 105% 
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ANOTHER YEAR HAS PASSED AND THE MARVELOUS SCORE OF 


248] oF A PossiBLE 2500 


made at Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1906 by W. A. TEWES, with 


SEMI-SMOKELESS 
CARTRIDGES 


SEMI-SMOKELESS Ammunition, for nearly 15 years, has defied 


Peters 


Still stands as the WORLD’S RECORD in .22 cal. indoor Shooting. 
competition and imitation. It is the original and only SEMI-SMOKELESS—others have tried to ga something just as good, but 





have failed and are ever sure to fail, because SEMI-SMOKELESS powder is protected by patents, and T 
only company having the right to load it in cartridges and shells. R 
sizes, are loaded with SEMI-SMOKELESS only (not a grain of black powder), but are sold at the same price as ordinary black powder goods. 


PETERS SEMI-SMOKELESS — have made good, and have won their present leading position in the ammunition world on merit. 
ull swing, and in deciding upon your ammunition, do not 

LESS and your dealer will understand. Do not accept a substitute, but stick to the kind that has made and now holds the most important 
world’s records, and that has done more than anything else to make possible the marvelous improvement in scores, and the greatly increased 


The Indoor Shooting season is now in 
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ETERS 


popularity of Rifle and Revolver target shooting. 


DEMAND SEMI-SMOKELESS 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Mew Orieans: 321 Magazine St. P. R. LITZKE, Manager 
San Francisee: 688-612 Neward Street. J. S$. FRENCH, Manager 





THE PETERS 


New York: 98 Chambers St. T. W. KELLER, Manager 





ifle and Revolver cartridges, excepting of course the smokeless 
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e Peters Cartridge Company is the 


e misled; specify PETERS SEMI-SMOKE- 








Rapid Fire Shoot at Los Angeles. 


_Stx members of the Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver 
Club met at the Glendale range in Los Angeles on 
Dec. 18, for the purpose of working out a new rapid 
fire system, devised by Stewart Edward White, the well- 
known writer, who is a member of the club. A new 
muzzle rest- was also initiated by the members, wishing 


- to try out new loads or check up the accuracy of their 


rifles. In the timed fire system, the object of the in- 
ventor was to get away from the old slow fire military 
style of shooting, and to encourage speed of fire as well 
as accuracy. In the plan the member stands to the 
ready until the command to fire is given, when he throws 
his rifle to his shoulder and fires as quickly as he can 
and still hit the target at 200yds. 

The time between the command and the discharge is 
noted. For each second over 18 seconds one point is 
taken away from each shot, and for each second under 
18, one point is added. 

Timed fire, 200yds., ‘‘A” military target: 

Time. Time Total 
Score. (secs.) prem. Score. 
18 10 32 50 


19 11 35 54 
. 45 

17 10 32 49—198 
35 


Ee St A NGMBRD 5 5Sssic chan scee 


13 9% 21 34—134 
Se ON oss ciwsskralsscne 13 13 15 28 

9 10 1 10 

13 12 19 32 
eee oe 15 12 


*Penalty. Minus. 


Slow fire, 300yds., 10 shots: 
C Crossman. ......<3 43 Te SO sn obns salen se 39 






E 

G T Kellogg.... 41 Sam. Crawiord....:.0<. 32 

ae Oe ohn chase saves 41 SS JER DOER oo sscese 40 
Slow fire, 500yds. 

Sam_Crawford .......... 


ie ae 35 
eS NOR 06 oe swecwees 40 ? 


Annual Awards of California Schuetzen Club. 


Tue California Schuetzen Club, one of the oldest in 
the State, founded in 1876, held its closing contest for 
the year in California Schuetzen Park on Dec. 18. This 
is the club which was originally organized to send a 
team to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876, and which had the satisfaction of having its team 
capture the highest honors at the international com- 
petition there. : 

F. O. Bratton this year made the highest score in the 
yearly handicap competition, winning the first bullseye 
premium on a score of 46 from the dead center, and the 
top prize for the best bullseye of the year. rank H. 
Bremer made the ten highest scores of the year in the 


medal competition; Otto A. Bremer made the highest 
single ten-shot score of the year. Wm. F, Blasse won 
the medal in the pistol competition. 


The Philadelphia Rifle Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—The weekly competitions of 
this Association were shot to-day on the Arlington 
range, Lansdowne avenue and Cedar lane, near Lianerch, 
Pa. In spite of the cold weather, there was a fair at- 
tendance at the range, and some good scores shot. This 
was the closing shoot for 1910, and with the exception of 
Feb. 22 the guns will be out of use until the opening 
day in April. 

Record match, 200yds., rifle:. Geo. Schnerring 214, 210. 

Honor target, 3 shots: Geo, Schnerring 23, 14, 21; 
Williamson 14, 19, 22. 

Fifty-shot match: Geo. Schnerring 222, 216, 215, 210, 200. 

Military match: Williamson 43 , 41, 41, 40. 

Revolver match, 50yds.: H. A. Dill 86, 85; Dr. Dubbs, 
84, 82, 81, 80; Horace Beebe 59, 

Pistol match, 50yds.: H. A. Dill 83, N. Spering 89, 88; 
Horace Beebe 74, 54. 





MANY MISSES. 


THE hunt came about in this wise. Frank, 
“Ruf” and “Gi” had been out for the day and 
brought home seven woodcock and two par- 
tridges. So when during the’evening chat Jake 
suggested that he and I go out the next day I 
agreed at once. We first drove about five miles 
to a very good looking ground, and hitching 
our horse to the fence hunted through the 
alders on each side of the creek without finding 
a bird. Coming back, we hunted along the 
edge of some woods near the creek and alders, 
where it was swampy, and there was an oc- 
casional bunch of alders. As we walked by one 
of the bunches we heard a woodcock whistle, 
but did not see him. We called the dog, who 
was working closer to the woods; he came and 
promptly nailed the bird in an adjoining clump. 
We got into position and Jake ordered the dog 
to flush him. It was Jake’s shot and he killed 
with the first barrel. As this was the end of 
this ground and it was after noon, we went to 
the buggy and ate our lunch, while our horse 
was eating her grain. 

Lunch over with, we started for a ground 
famous for woodcock. The mare knew what 
we were after and pulled up at the post in the 
fence where we always hitch. 

The grounds were very wet, and I was thank- 
ful that I had taken the precaution to wear hip 


boots. The dog splashed around, and soon dis- 
appeared in some very thick alders; and as he 
did not come out when he naturally would in 
quartering his ground, we knew he had located 
a bird. Jake was on one side of the alders and 
I on the other, I called to Sim to order the 
dog to “put ’em up,” which he did, and away 
went the bird. I caught a glimpse of it and 
fired, but failed to stop it. Jake said he “did 
not see it, but from the noise it made getting 
up out of the bushes thought it was a bar- 
tridge.” After correcting his ideas on this 
point, we moved on as far as a creek, which was 
too deep to wade, so we decided to hunt up the 
creek on the side we were on. As we turned 
to start I asked Jake where the dog was. He 
did not know and began to call and whistle. 
After a while he came to us and Jake ordered 
him on, but he at once turned and started back 
in the direction he had just come from, look- 
ing at us the while as if he wanted us to go 
with him. I said, “Jake, he has a bird back 
there.” Sure enough, after going a few rods, 
he circled around a bunch of alders and came 
to a handsome point. I immediately wallowed 
through the mud and water to an open spot, and 
as soon as I got in position Jake walked in and 
put up the bird, which did not fly exactly as I 
had calculated, but I fired through the alders. 
A second later Jake fired, and I tried again 
with my second barrel. I thought I saw the 
bird fall on the other side of the alders, but a 
search failed to find him, so we concluded that 
we had both missed. 


We hunted down the creek for some dis- 
tance, but the dog did not show game; so I 
decided to go back to where I thought I saw 
the bird fall, and take another look. After I 
had been there some little time without finding 
him, I heard Jake calling me; and I hurried to 
him. As soon as I got there he said, “There 
is a bird in here somewhere; you go out there,” 
pointing to an open spot, “and I will stay here.” 
When we were in position he ordered the dog 
on, and he flushed a bird, which Jake missed 
with both barrels, a beautiful right-quartering 
bird. 


I then started down the creek, on the bank 
of which at this place was a thick fringe of 
cedars. Up went a woodcock from among the 
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himself. I was soon across with the dog, while 
Jake kept on the other side. Working into the 
alders, the dog soon made game, and after a 
few moments came to a point. I called to Jake 
to get ready, and went to an open spot from 
where I tried to make the dog pit up the bird; 
but the dog would not move. I walked in front 
of the dog, and all around him outside a radius 
of eight or ten feet, but no bird went up. I 
then went nearer, and got so near that I could 
touch the dog with my foot, which I did stand- 
ing beside him, and urged him to go on. At 
this the bird sprang up between us with a whirr 
and a whistle.. I quickly raised my gun to 
shoot, and at the same instant the dog made a 
spring at the bird (something he was never 
known to do before), but missed him. As I 
saw the dog jump, I threw the muzzle of my 
gun up just as I pulled the trigger, to avoid 
shooting him, and of course missed my bird, 
which was flying very low and sailed toward 
Jake, who promptly fired and dropped him into 
the creek. 

I was floundering along about half way back 
to where we started in, when up went a wood- 
cock. I fired, as I always do when I see the 
bird, and again scored a miss. The dog was 
on the other side with Jake. I tried to get him 
to hunt with me, but he would not stay; so I 
wallowed alone. I had thought the walking 
was bad before, but soon after flushing the bird 
I went to my knees at nearly every step in 
black mud and water, and finally made a spring 
to escape a particularly vicious looking hole, 
and as I landed I could feel my left foot sink- 
ing into the mud until it nearly ran over the 
top of my hip boot. mechanically dropped 
on to my right knee and tried to pull the other 
leg ‘out, but I was stuck. Within reach of me 
was a rotten stump, against which I leaned my 
gun, and off of which I broke pieces to place 
under the knee that was on top. These sup- 
ported me if I kept quiet, but when I put any 
pressure on them they broke. I saw a long 
piece of drift wood that looked as if it would 
bear my weight; this I reached after an effort, 
and just as I got a firm hold and began pulling 
it toward me, up went that woodcock from near 
the other end of it. I suppose he had been 
sitting there and chuckling to himself over my 
dilemma. I thought so anyway, and hastily 
reaching for my gun, cut loose on him at long 
range without ruffling a feather. In a moment 
or so after I fired I heard Jake say, “What did 
you shoot at?” and there he was on the other 
side of the creek laughing at me. 

I soon got the long stick under my knee and 
*hoisted myself out; then went directly to the 
bridge, which was near, and crossed over to 
Jake. We then worked through some cedars 
up the creek until we struck the alders again. 
The dog went in with a rush down the wind, and 
was not fairly in the brush before he flushed a 
woodcock, which flew low so that we did not 
see him. If there is one at this place there are 
always more. The dog soon pointed where we 
could see him on his point; and as Jake had 
killed all the birds so far, ,he said he would go 
in and flush the birds, while I was to remain 
on the high ground and do the shooting. He 
went to the dog; then commenced some of the 
finest work by the dog’that I have been per- 
mitted to see in some time. He would work 
along very carefully for a short distance; then 
stop and cautiously turn his head to see if Jake 
was coming; then move a few steps further; 
stop again and look. I could only account for 
his actions by the thought that possibly there 
had been a large flight of birds there that had 
gone that morning, leaving a very strong scent. 
After going through this performance several 
times, and covering about six rods, he came to 
a point. Jake thought he was over-cautious and 
was stopping again, so he told him to go on. 
This lie refused to do, and Jake called out to 
. me to get ready, as he guessed there were two 
or more birds straight ahead. I secured a 
good position, and Jake walked a few steps 
ahead of the dog, when up went a bird. He did 
not come my way, but gave Jake a good snap- 
shot, and he killed. The dog took a step or so 
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When ordering loads for 
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BALLISTITE 


A PERFECT 
‘DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER 





DALY GUN 


QUALITY STANDS OUT BOLDLY ON A DALY 


The Charles Daly is the only 
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Dependable in the long 
and the dificult shots 


The complete burning of the 
powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 
jammed out of shape, but re- 
mains round, insuring good pat- 
terns and great penetration. Hy 


bead sm 
Smokeless 3 


The experienced sportsmen, 
the expert trapshooters, and 
the market hunter demand their 
shells shall be loaded with 
Dead Shot. The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 


The stability we guarantee. 


American = 









HITS THE BULLS EYE 
every time. “3 in One" gun oil 
lubricates the most sensitive action 
point perfectly, cleans out all residue 
of burnt and smokeless powder. 

° positively prevents lead- 
eave One ing and pitting, also rust 
and tarnish. Write for special gun booklet and 
trial sample—both free. 3-JN-ONE OIL CO. 

112 New Street, New York 
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OU know mallards —wisest and wariest of all 
ducks—-Solomons of the air. You can’t knock 
down mallards with a paddle nor can you get them 
with a gun that plasters its shots all over the face 
of creation. 
A mallard shot is generally a long shot, and long 
shots require a hard-shooting, close-shooting gun. 
That’s why the long-headed man who goes to a 
mallard country takes a Lefever. When he swings 
it on a towering pair of mallards he does not ques- 
tion the result. He know it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason a Lefever kills clean and sure and 
far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Butif you buy a Lefever for the taper boring 
alone, you will get more than me money’s worth. 
For insiance, you wif] never be handicapped with 
looseness at the hinge joint. The exclusive Lefever 
screw compensates for a year’s wear by a trifling 
turn that you make yourself with a screwdriver. 


LEFEVER 
‘SHOT GUNS 


Sixteen other exclusive Lefever features and Lefe- 
ver simplicity and strength make the $28 gun the 
peer of any Va ad on the market. Upwards to 
$1,000. Send for catalog and get Lefever wise. 
Lerever Arms Co., 23 Maltbie St., Syracuse,N.Y. 


Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price $28.00 
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‘American Big Game in its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editor, 
George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York. 497 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.50. 


Contents: Sketch of President Roosevelt; Wilderness 
Reserve, Theodore Roosevelt; The Zoology of North 
American Big Game, Arthur Erwin Brown; Big Game 
Shooting in Alaska—I. Bear Hunting on Kadiak Island; 
II. Bear Hunting on the Alaska Peninsula; III. My big 
Bear of Shuyack; IV. Fhe White Sheep of Kenai Pen- 
insula; V. Hunting the Giant Moose, James H. Kidder; 
The Kadiak Bear and His Home, W. Lord Smith; The 
Mountain Sheep and Its Range, George Bird Grinnell; 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of North America, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Distribution of the Moose, 
Madison Grant; The Creating of Game Refuges, Alden 
Sampson; Temiskaming Moose, Paul J. Dashiel; Two 
Trophies from India, John Prentice; Big Game 
Refuges, Forest Reserves of North America, Forest Re- 
serves as Game Preserves, E. W. Nelson, etc., etc. 
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TRAINING vs, BREAKING, 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 

y S. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
trainin me dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, hi. k 
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and froze again. Jake walked the bird up; he 
was a strong flyer and went some distance be- 
fore he rose above the alders. As soon as he 
did I fired. It was a long shot and I scored 
another miss. 

Jake picked up his bird and told me to come 

where he was. I went, and we hunted for the 
one I had just missed. We had only hunted a 
short distance before up he went in the safest 
place in the world for him—among thick alders. 
I tried a)snap shot and missed; then remarked 
that “we would leave him for seed.” Jake re- 
plied: “From the number of misses you have 
made I should think you intended seeding 
rather heavy.” Jake now had three birds and 
I none, so I felt that I must retrieve my lost 
reputation as a fair wing shot. 
_ We took the dog over to another likely look- 
ing place on the same ground, and soon heard 
a bird get up, but did not see him until as he 
came to the ground, we marked him and got 
in position. We had no sooner done so than 
he flushed wild,;and gave me a left-quartering 
shot. I looked square at the bird and quickly 
brought my gun to my face, so that I saw the 
top of the barrels on a line with the bird. Then 
I pulled the trigger, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing my first woodcock for the day tumble 
to the ground near a cedar. He had looked 
very large on the wing, but when I picked him 
up he exceeded my expectations by proving 
the largest and handsomest woodcock I have 
ever killed. Jake remarked that if he had not 
been so large I would have missed him. ' The 
only shot mark to be seen was a scratch on 
his lower mandible.. I decided to have him 
mounted. 

After walking some distance to the next 
patch of brush, the dog went in and flushed a 
partridge. Jake had a snap shot, but failed to 
kill. Soon after this we turned, and crossing 
the creek on a slippery log, went back on the 
other side. We did not find any game until 
we arrived at the place where the last wood- 
cock I shot at and missed had alighted. The 
dog found him, and Jake did not see the bird 
until he was just going by the open place below 
the clump of cedars. He fired at long range, 
and was not positive as to whether he killed 
or not. 

A search by the dog and man, however, 
failed to find a bird, live or dead, so we con- 
cluded that he had escaped unscathed. When 
we hove in sight of the mare we were greeted 
by a whinny which plainly said: “I am glad 
you have come; it is time to start for home.” 





WAYS OF THE SNARER. 


“One of the most important errands certain 
residents of our backwoods districts have in 
town at this season of the year,” said a citizen 
of an up-country county, “is the purchase of 
ammunition and things that may be brought 
into use along about this time of year. If any 
one curiously inclined should happen to be 
present in the stores patronized by these way- 
back folk when they are selecting their material 
he could not fail to observe that many of the 
purchases include several yards of copper wire 
not much thicker than coarse linen thread, but 
of great strength and flexibility. 

“If the curious person were a stranger he 
would doubtless wonder what part in the uses 
of a sportsman’s outfit this wire was intended 
to play, and if his curiosity should make him 
bold enough to inquire of the purchasing citizen 
what that use was he would in nine cases out 
of ten be told that the wire was to be used in 
‘mendin’ things.’ But if this curious person 
should happen to be one acquainted even slight- 
ly with the methods of certain backwoods 
dwellers he would not need to be told that the 
true service the copper wire was to be in the 
shape of a delicate but infallible destroyer of 
the partridge. 

“The wire is made into snares, which are set 
in unsuspected number about the places where 
this bird feeds and hides and which annually kill 
hundreds of the birds in spite of the law. These 
snares are placed on the ground in the birds’ 
favorite feeding places, and on decayed logs, 
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which are persistent resorts of the partridge, 
the cock bird especially making them his 
favorite promenading ground. The wire is 
niade into a slipping noose, which is suspended 
above the ground or log, and spread out so 
that the bird in walking thrusts his head and 
neck through it. The pressure of his body 
against it as he walks on draws the noose to 
and the bird is soon strangled. 

“When the snare is set on the ground little 
pens are built by making a miniature fence by 
sticking twigs in the ground around three sides 
of a space three or four feet square. One end 
of the pen is left open. In the other end a small 
space is left in the center of the fence. In that 
opening the snare’s noose is suspended. The 
bird in making its way along walks into the pen 
at the open end. The sides of the enclosure 
keep it headed straight for the open space at 
the other end of the open, where the noose is 
hanging. As the unsuspecting bird passes out 
through that opening it is caught by the wire 
and strangled to death. 

“The partridge killed by these wire snares 
during a year in that region amount to many 
hundreds. Sportsmen and others tramping 
through the woods and among other haunts o 
this game bird discover and destroy many of 
the snares, but not one in ten is ever detected. 
As this illegal method of killing this greatest 
of American game birds has got in its destruc- 
tive work for many years, rivalling the on- 
slaughts of the fox, weasel, hawk and other 
natural enemies of the bird, the wonder is that 
the game is still to be found at all in any of its 
old-time haunts, but it is there yet in astonish- 
ingly large numbers: 

“And speaking of this snaring of partridge 
reminds me. One of my fellow citizens who 
stands very high among us for probity and gen- 
eral estimable qualities, and who kept his dog 
and his gun and almost invariably came in with 
a nice bag of partridges, to the envy of us less 
fortunate hunters, has this fall not indulged 
himself at all in his favorite sport. If there 
ever was one among us who railed fiercely and 
at all times against the copper wire snare and 
its patron, it was this most estimable fellow 
citizen of mine. 

“IT was out one day after birds and luck 
hadn’t come my way. As I was trudging 
through the woods I came to a copper wire 
snare set among some old grapevines, a likely 
place for a snare to get in its deadly work, 
which this one had done, for hanging in the 
noose was a fine hen partridge. My first im- 
pulse was to tear out the snare, but it struck 
me it would be a good idea to lie in wait and 
find out who had set it, as he would doubtless 
be coming along after a while, looking over 
his line of traps, for it wasn’t likely that this 
was his only one. So I hid in the bushes and 
waited. 

“T didn’t have to wait long. The owner of 
the snare came quietly out of the woods and 
made straight for the snare. He had a gun 
and his dog was with him. He also had, as I 
could see by its bulge, his bag well filled with 
game. He took the bird out of the snare I had 
discovered, set the snare again, added the bird 
to his bag and was going on when I stepped 
out. Nobody could have been more surprised 
and taken aback than he was except myself 
when I saw who the owner of the snare was. 
It was my highly esteemed fellow citizen whose 
indignation against copper wire snares and 
snarers had always been so great! 

“What could he say? Not much of anything, 
I think. But I know he would rather have 
given a thousand dollars that minute than have 
me or any one else there. I never had the heart 
to expose the highly esteemed citizen, but he 
quit going hunting, ardent sportsman as he had 
been, and every one of his fellow citizens except 
me wonders why.”—The Sun. 





All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


IThe “Old Reliable’ PARKER GUN 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 
Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards. 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 
Mr. Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., made this record, which has 
never before been equaled in this classic event. 


The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. Guy V. Dering, also won 
the Amateur Championship at Chicago, June 24, scoring 189 ex 200, 
shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles. 


The Prize Winners and Champions shoot The PARKER GUN! 
Why don’t YOU? 


PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesrooms: 32 Warren St. Meriden, Cena. 
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Ma. Li La 2 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getintothe action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless, 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 lhe ltarlin Firearms (,. 


page catalog, describing the full ZZzzvZz line. 27 Willow Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. p ae 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 
viewpoint. ; 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 





Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Mustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 

















1. A supply of shells loaded 
4 with any oneof the Du Pont 






















Sporting Powders. 


2. Achance to shoot with an 
up-to-date gun club. 


,° 
Logical 3. The perfect enjoyment of a 
sport that appeals to the 
Sequence 


manly man. That is in- 
vigorating and that makes 
you over for the following 
day’s work. 











Have you a Gun Club 
in your town? If not, 
let us help you organ- 
ize one. _ 


A postal from you will 
have our best attention. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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Rhymes of The Stream and Forest 
FRANK MERTON: BUCKLAND 


One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 

Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” ; 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual com- 
position. It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOUR BEARS. 


WitutiAM Muisner, of Frost Valley, proved 


himself the banner bear hunter of the Catskills 
this winter by shooting four bears recently on 
Graham Mountain along the West Branch of the 
Neversink. Misner took the bears down to 
Kingston and was about town looking for a 
purchaser, says the Catskill Daily Mail. It is 
not often that a bear hunter is as fortunate as 
Misner in getting four bears at once, and in 
as short a time, for he was on their trail less 
than four hours when he found where they had 
holed up. 

He struck their tracks in the snow just below 
the dam at Winnisook and followed them 
around the side of Hemlock Mountain down the 
West Branch to Rock Brook, where they fol- 
lowed up the stream to a ledge on the side of 
Graham Mountain. He had not followed their 
tracks far along the side of this ledge when he 
saw about twenty rods ahead of him where they 
had gone into a cave. As he stood watching 
the mouth of the cave wondering how he could 
best approach it without alarming the bears, one 
of them came out on a run and started up the 
side of the mountain. Misner was prepared for 
just such a move, and, as the bear started across 
an opening in the brush about twenty-five feet 
from the cave, fired, hitting it in the shoulder. 
The bear dropped to the ground, but was up 
again in less than a minute. As it started off 
Misner fired again, hitting it in the head and 
killing it. 

After determining that the bear was dead, 
Misner set about trying to get the other three. 
He crawled in the cave a short distance to make 
sure there was no other opening for the bears 
to go out by, then formed his plan to get them 
out. He found there was a rock across the end 
of the crevice that could be pried away with a 
crowbar, so after firing five or six shots in the 
cave he gathered a lot of rocks and walled up 
the mouth. After fixing this so he was sure the 
bears could not throw it down, he went home 
for a crowbar. This he got, and secured two 
other men to help him. When they reached the 
cave it took but a short while to pry away the 
rock at the end of the crevice. When this was 
done, the stones were removed from the mouth 
of the cave, and while one of the men went into 
the crevice and drove the bears down to the 
mouth of the cave, Misner shot them as they ap- 
peared. 

The first bear shot proved to be the mother 
and the others were cubs. The she bear when 
dressed weighed 164 pounds and the cubs 52, 58 
and 61 pounds. Had the cubs been smaller the 
she bear would probably have put up a fight, 
but as they were well grown, her object in run- 
ning away was to get the hunter to chase her 
and allow the cubs to escape. 


PHEASANTS TOO TAME. 


Out of some 6,000 English pheasants dis- 
tributed in various parts of Missouri late last 
summer by State Game and Fish Commissioner 
Jesse A. Tolerton, reports have been received 
from all but fourteen shipments, according to a 
Missouri paper. In these latter cases it ap- 
pears that nothing has been seen of the birds 
since they were liberated. In the case of all 
other shipments reports are satisfactory. 

One thing that is worrying Mr. Tolerton not 
a little is the fact that in a number of instances 
these birds show a disposition to become 
domesticated. Many persons to whom he 
shipped the birds report that they are disposed 
to stay about the barnyard and in some in- 
stances have become almost as tame as 
chickens. Whether this will continue when the 
mating season arrives Mr. Tolerton does not 
know, but the presumption is that in the spring 
the birds will pair off and seek the woods and 
fields for nesting purposes. But should it de- 
velop that these birds become thoroughly do- 
mesticated, their value to the sportsmen will 
deteriorate, for there would be no more sport 
in hunting them than in going into a chicken 
yard and shooting chickens. 
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GAME IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


GLENS FALts and vicinity people who have 
recently journeyed through the lower Adiron- 
dack region report that game is unusually 
plentiful. Very recently several residents of 
this city who have driven through the stretch 
of country between Long Lake West from 
Utica to Montreal, and the village of Long 
Lake, a distance of twenty miles, in Hamilton 
county, were surprised at the number of forest 
animals which they encountered on their jour- 
ney and which showed no signs of alarm or 
timidity at the approach of strangers. 

On the trip out, while driving along the road- 
way a large cow elk and two half-grown speci- 
mens of its young were encountered. All three 
animals turned out as complacently as barn- 
yard animals to let the travelers pass. After 
the vehicle had proceeded on its way, the ani- 
mals halted at the roadside and gazed back in 
curiosity at the travelers. Teamsters along the 
road, who were met afterward, stated that game 
of all kinds is unusually plentiful. 

A short distance further along the road the 
travelers passed a big buck deer. The noble 
animal was complacently lying in a clump of 
bushes. The driver yelled at the animal, which 
sprang to its feet and ran away. Still further 
on a buck and a doe were encountered. A 
large beaver colony is quartered on Tupper 
Lake, a portion of the Whitney preserve, which 
consists of ninety-seven thousand acres, of 
which twenty-seven thousand is water. 

In this connection it should be stated that 
beaver in the State generally are more plenti- 
ful than heretofore for the reason that some 
time ago, owing to the gradual disappearance of 
beaver due to the work of trappers, a State law 
was enacted making the trapping, shooting, 
possessing or interfering in any way with 
beaver in this State illegal and punishable by a 
fine of one hundred dollars for each offense. 
The law also authorized the colonizing of 
beaver for the purpose of propagation. This 
law was passed four years ago and it is esti- 
mated that one year ago there were five hun- 
dred beaver in the State. 

Another wild species, which has already been 
reported by old guides is the timber wolf which 
has appeared in the forests of the Long Lake 
section. One old guide, a few days ago, de- 
scribed the playful antics of two timber wolves 
which he observed running on the beach along 
the lake. Both animals gamboled like two 
dogs, running and jumping over each other in 
a most care-free manner. The tracks of deer 
crossing the roads are reported as thick as 
cattle tracks in the vicinity of farmers’ barns. 

A few years ago the owner of Littlefield Park, 

a tract of land covering 6,000 acres, imitating 
the example of Dr. Seward Webb, who tried 
to fence in the deer in his preserve, built a 
large, strong wire fence around his tract of 
land and turned out a herd of wild boars in the 
corral. It is claimed, however, that the wild 
boars liked the palatable meat of the deer on 
the Webb preserve and therefore refused to re- 
main fenced in and that at the present time a 
larger herd of wild boar are roaming wild in 
the forest preserve at the outlet of Long Lake, 
a beautiful body of water thirteen miles and a 
half long—Glens Falls Times. 














FROG LEG INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


AccorDING to estimates which are reliable, 
though not official, says Consul Andrew J. Mc- 
Connico, St. John’s, Quebec, the frog leg indus- 
try is worth to the Province of Quebec at least 
$100,000 annually. During 1909 the Montreal 
markets disposed of over $200,000 worth of 
frogs’ legs, of which probably more than 50 per 
cent. were produced in this Province. The local 
market prices averaged forty cents per pound. 

There are numerous rivulets and marshes in 
this Province in which frogs abound, and dur- 
ing the proper season many boys and men earn 
a fair livelihood catching frogs. Most of the 
shipments from this consular district go to Bos- 
ton and New York, usually in small quantities. 
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The Famous RAVO 


Does Not Strain the Eyes 


Don’t use a small, concentrated light 
over one shoulder. ie puts an unequal 
strainon youreyes. Usea diffused, soft, 
mellow light that cannot flicker, that equal- 
izes the work of the eyes, such as the Rayo 
a gives, and avoid eye strain. 

he Rayo is designed to give the 
best light, and it does. 

It has a strong, durable shade-holder 
that is held firm and true. A new burner 
gives added strength. Made of solid 
brass and finished in nickel. Easy to 
keep polished. The Rayo is low priced, 
but no other lamp gives a better light at 
any price. 

Once a Rayo User, Always One. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive 
circular to the nearest agency of the 































































NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips. 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is eentiog’ rich in all kinds of fish and 
—— fAll along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALM N and TROUT fishing, also 
Caribou barrens. fAmericans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no un 
in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound 
Information, together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 































































ANGLING MEMORIES 


Seasonable Books for the Sportsman’s Library 
MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH MY ANGLING FRIENDS 


Both by FRED MATHER 


These two volumes are a source of endless delight to the fisherman. They 
deal with every phase of the gentle sport from bent pins and willow poles to 
salmon flies and special rods—with every kind of fish as well. 

They are full of a quaint philosophy, written with a rare appreciation of human 
nature, and comprising sketches of angling “characters” as well as well-known men . 
who were Mr. Mather’s brethren of the angle. Much of other sport and adventure 
beside fishing will be found between the covers of these books. These two large, 
splendidly bound, splendidly printed, and richly illustrated volumes of* 400 pages 
each regularly sell for $2 each. While they last we offer 


Both together, postpaid, for $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 



































A Clini for Sportsmen 
AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 


Boone and Crockett Club Series 
Edited by GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


An invaluable work not alone for the sportsman, but for the student and lover 
of wild life. Treats of big game preservation and protection in the broader sense; 
tells of the habits, habitat and life history of the larger wild animals; touches upon 
the problem of the public forest domain, and is rounded out by interesting hunting 
reminiscences by such leaders in the fraternity of big-game hunters as Madison 
Grant, Paul J. Dashiell, George Bird Grinnell, Jas. H. Kidder and W. Lord Smith. 
Bound in cloth, library edition, heavy paper, richly illustrated, 497 pages. 

Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. . 


inehurst | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CENTRE OF WINTER OUT-OF-DOOR 
LIFE IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Free from climatic extremes and wholesome in every respect 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS, 50 COTTAGES, The only resort 
having THREE 18-HOLE GOLF COURSES, all in pink of con- 
dition, FINE LIVERY OF SADDLE HORSES, Country Club, 
40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and 
Trained Dogs, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, ete. 














No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst. 


Through Pullman service from New York to Pine- 
hurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out 
from New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
and list of Golf, Tennis and 
Shooting Tournaments.: csmuend 
Pinehurst General Office: 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
or 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 





HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N.C. 





HUNTING IN FLORIDA 
On the Indian River 


Twenty ducks guaranteed any morning. Canvasback 
mallard, widgeon and teal. Also deer, turkey, quail an 
enipe shooting. Particulars and references by addressing 


HOTEL DIXIE, Titusville, Fla. 


P. S. ERRICSON, Prop. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™*“1z2.0-4*. 


Kenbridge Station, Va. Road. Guests are offered shooting 

privileges on 20 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for 

—_ deer and turkey shooting in the South. Guides, 
ogs and horses furnished. 


A WILD TURKEY HUNT IN 
OLD VIRGINIA! 


A noted game preserve fronting James River. Owner 
absent this year. A grand chance for a yachtsman to 
entertain his friends. Send for records of previous annual 
hunts and terms of rental. Address RICHARD EPPES, 
City Point, Va. . 


Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation 
here. All kinds of hunting, from panther 
to duck; exciting game iihing; ghting 
tarpon in the bay; big mouth black bass in 
river. Booklet sent free. Correspondence 
invited. Address T. D. BRIGGS, Prop. 


The Rendezvous, Homosassa, Fla. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovels’ Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovei and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
in the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries. a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 














Nursing vs. Dosing. A Problem’s Solution 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), Author of “Train- 


ev, Balin paws Co Fis LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 


a ennt pelioves — a dogs ae killed by 

injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the present = ~ 

work is a protest against the too free use of medicine How to Build and Furnish Them. 

when dogs are sick. The author has given especial atten- 

tion to many of the troubles which especially afflict small 

dogs kept in the house, and likely to suffer from lack of A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 

exercise and from over-feeding; and boys and girls | problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 

owning dogs—as well as children of larger growth—may | delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 

profitably study and ponder this volume, wants to build a‘simple summer home at one with its 
Contents: Importance of Nursing. Cleanliness. Out- surroundings of wood or stream or shore. 

of-Sorts Dam. Puppies. Diet. Other Foods. Kennel ana This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 

Exercise. Common Ailments. Teething. Diarrhea. Con- | how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 

vulsions. Epilepsy. Distemper. Eczema, Need of | furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 

Proper Care. Sour Stomach. Vermin, Canker of the | and withal a most beautiful work. 

Ear. Mange. The Nervous System. Abscesses. Colic. 








Worms. Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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His Best Book 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


By S. T. HAMMOND 


This delightful presentment of the glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the noblest of native game birds, which 
has already delighted thousands of readers of ForEsT AND STREAM, is now ready 
for delivery in book form. 

Mr. Hammond knows his upland coverts as no other writer of the day. He 
makes no empty boast when he calls the partridge his friend, and, moreover, makes 
his every reader a friend of this splendid bird. He succeeds in a rare degree, not 
only in describing the ruffed grouse, its habits and habitat, and the pleasures of its 
pursuit, but in surrounding his reader with the very atmosphere of the leaf-scented 
Autumn woods. Mr. Hammond’s book is a welcome addition to the library of sport. 


Cloth. 150 Pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK’ CITY 
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PLANNING A HOUSEBOAT 


Will be a leisure-hour occupation in many a family this winter. Houseboating has 
come among us to stay, and promises to be even more popular than in. England 
itself. Every one who is interested in houseboats or who contemplates taking up 
this feature of outdoor lifes should read Mr. Albert Bradlee Hunt’s practical, and, 
at the same time, beautiful work on the houseboat and its adaptation to American 


~~” HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING 


Covers the entire range of its title, considers the use and opportunities of the house- 
boat; their relation to city and suburban life; construction, furnishing, motive power, 
and all the thousand and one details, the knowledge of which spells the difference 
between success and failure in houseboat building and houseboat life. 

Details, plans, drawings and specifications illuminate the text, while life on 
houseboats is interestingly described. Some of the more noted English and 
American houseboats and the life thereon are also described at length with illts- 
trations. Buckram, heavy paper, sumptuously illustrated, . 


7 Postpaid, $3.34 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB SERIES : 
Edited by George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt 


A thoroughly stimulating book dealing with American big-game hunting, East, 
West and under the Arctic circle, including every phase of sport with the rifle. 
“American Big-Game Hunting” is a compilation of the experiences of some of the 
most widely known sportsmen in America. Among the sketches are: The Story 
of the Buffalo, Capt. Geo. S. Anderson; The White Goat and His Country, Owen 
Wister; Old Times in the Black Hills, Gen. Roger D, Williams; Coursing the 
Pronghorn, Theodore Roosevelt; After Wapiti in Wyoming, F. C. Crocker; In 
Buffalo Days, George Bird Grinnell; Blacktails in the Bad Lands, B. Rumsey. 

Forest Preserves and Game Refuges are also considered. Aside from the sur- 
passing interest of the narratives, the book is invaluable for referenc. Cloth, 
heavy paper, library edition, richly illustrated. 

Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Taxidermists. 














For Sale. 


Small-Movuth Black Ba 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advancéd 
fry to 3 at 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes, for stocking pur- 
oses. Also for table use, at 
(bc, a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 2 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fi yearlin; and two-year-olds, for stockin 
beoeie oad lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
result. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood., Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR .SALE— BROOK TROUT.— Fine healthy fish 

of all sizes., Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as _ represented. Correspondence’ solicited. 

hd SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass. 


HOXIE TROUT STREAMS. 


For Sale—Brook trout, and yearlings, eyed in 
season. Hotel trade a saa ddress We HOKIE. 
R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of lese than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 







J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 
NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street New York City 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. Agent for Konrad 
Schauer, Mombasa, British East Africa. 









For Sale—A number of well trained Setters, Pointers 
and Hounds, also some good youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 









Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH LADDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 















ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—Trained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated catalogue; four-cent ane. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 















FOR SALE. 
Pointers or Cocker Spaniels, all ages, in various colors, 
ready for immediate shipment. Breeding unsurpassed. 
MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of “~ kind? If so 
send for list and Prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD KENNELS, 
$5 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


Irish or English Setter and Pointer on trial. Must be 
wide and fast on coveys, quick and snappy on singles, a 
bold, independent hunter, with plenty of action, and a 
finished high-class quail dog in every particular. Am will- 
ing to pay the price for an exceptional bird finder. 

1 C. D. EMSON, Jasper, Fila. 
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OG CAKES 


BY AVOID SweEETENED, SOFT OR 
(] MeEpicaTED Foops, which cause 
4 indigestion, loss of coat and 
many other evils. 

Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture,”’ 
which contains much valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depot« at San Francisco, Cal., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can. Res. Supts. at Boston, Mass ; 
and Chicago, Ill. Facto:ies also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble, 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West lst Street. New York City. 
























Before placing your order for 


BROOK TROUT 


fingerlings or large fish) to stock your preserve, 
let us,quote you prices. Safe delivery guar- 
anteéd. SANDWICH TROUT CO., Sandwich, Mass. 


WISH TO BUY Small-mouth Bass to stock a stream in 
northern New Jersey. Prefer to buy big bass, but will 
accept advance fry and fingerlings. Prefer bass grown in 
northern New Jersey. Please write, 
J. M. ELLSWORTH, ; 
723 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


LIVE WILD RABBITS.—Cottontails for sale. Order 


quickly. 
tf E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES.—Best fresh- 
caught birds, delivered free New York, arrival alive guar- 
anteed by Wild & Geflugelpark, Bruck a/d L. Austria. 


Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest AND Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PURLISHING CO. 





















Property for Sale. 























FO e 
About 4,000 acres of as valuable gunning lands for wild- 
fowl, such as snipe, ducks, geese and swans, as there 
are in the South, situated in Currituck Sound, in Curri- 
tuck County, N. C., adjoining the ducking grounds of 
the Currituck Shooting Club and: the Narrows Island 
Club, known as the Josephus Baum marshes and gun- 
ning lands, which have been leased for the last 40 years 
to the Palmer Island Club and Northern sportsmen. 
For terms and particulars apply to Dr. J. C. Baum, 
Poplar Branch, N: C., or E. M. Rens: Attorney at Law, 
Norfolk, Va. tf 


FOR SALE. 
A Share in one of the best-known Clubs 


on a famous river running into the St. Lawrence from the 
north. The club is easily accessible, is provided with com- 
fortable cottages, and the river yields large fish. Any 
salmon angler who wishes an opportunity to join one 
of our best salmon clubs will do well to investigate this 
opportunity. Apply to “M. E. H.,” office of FOREST 
AND STREAM. 





























KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 










Specially arranged according to the directions of an 
experienced kennel manager. Full printed headings for 
receipts, experience, data, etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda 
spaces. The most complete and handy small kennel 
record yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6% x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 80 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 




















Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland EK 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Pigeon Shooting 


By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of value to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers osition, uns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 







Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Peele, Types and Management. By Francis 
rain. 

The most practical book for the man or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and oy line of it is valuable. Cloth, 122 
pages. ostpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











The Salmon Fisher. . 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Salmon. 
Life and History of the Salmon. Technology of Salmon 
Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. Cloth. 1% 
pages. Price $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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GUNNER GUMPTION’S (m) 


LANTERN LECTURETTES ON 





ANOTHER. 
RECORD 














The Greener Tumbler Bolting Safety.—Of |& 
course you are convinced that the Greener Side [fg 
* safety is a sine qaa non of the perfect gun, yet to [| 
make assurance doubly sure your gun should be & 
ee with an internal or “tumbler bolting” satety, jf 
rated automatically and entirely independent of |g 
iad shooter's volition. A safety that will safeguard the 
user of the gun and his companions against all risk of 
| accidental discharge 
The Greener Tu a Bolting Safety 1s almost human inits ff 
fa] ingenuity, yet consists of but two limbs operating in such a |[f 
fy} ovanner that itis a mechanical impossibility for a-Greener |p 
g) yun firted with this safety to be fired unless the tnggers are |B 
By) ac tually pulled. Should the locks by any muschance jar out 
of bent, the “silent senunel” merged | of of the tumbler [fg 


psi 






























for the 


FRANCOTTE GUN 








5 mstantly and effectually. Should th 

ay ler through dirt or other cause tail - a 
properly into bent, the we: eee v 

its fall upon the cap. 

tngger 1s pulled eats a pay. 

jection of the trigger blade de- 

presses the rear end of the Safety, 

F liftingut clear of the tumbler’s path 






















101 Straight 
at the N. Y. A.C. Traps 









December 3, 1910. 





fl and permnts the gun to be fired in 

Py the usual manner 

x Look at the drawuig. 1 explains the simple 

Hay working ot the device exactly; of course you 
Fy will have this safety fitted to, your new 
mj Greener gun. Caralog free. 


| W. W. GREENER 


Bl 44 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK 

#| 63-65 BEAVER HALL HILL MONTREAL 
— Works — 

London and Birmingham, England 
















Von Lengerke @ Detmold 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 25d @ 24th Streets New Yerk City,.N. Y. 



















ene American Duck Shooting 
gives all the fish and game 


laws of the United States By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
and Canada. It is complete No single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself 


covered the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows 


and so accurate that the so much about the sport that there is nothing left for him to 


learn. Each one may acquire a vast amount of novel informa- 


editor can afford to pay a tion by reading this complete and most interesting book. It 
reward for an error found describes, with a portrait, every species of duck, goose an 


swan known to North America; tells of the various methods of 











in it. “If the Brief says capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats 
” used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 
so, you may depend on it. the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 





About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, 







Sold by all dealers. Price, and many vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 
twenty-five cents. :: 3: 3: Price, library edition, $3.50. | 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 127 Franklin Street, New York 





127 Franklin Street, New York. 








